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Chronicle 


The War.—The offensive of Picardy has turned into the 
battle of Flanders, the brunt of the fighting during the 
week centering around the historic fields of Ypres. The 
week began with a struggle for the 
village of Neuve Eglise on a plateau 
225 feet above the sea or 165 above 

the surrounding plain, and midway between Messines and 

Bailleul. Against the height the Germans launched at- 

tack after attack. Twice they took the town only to be 

driven out by the British. They succeeded finally in 
holding it, and thus secured their first foothold on high 
ground in Flanders. From the strategic point thus won 
they moved forward towards Wulverghem at the south- 
ern edge of the Messines Ridge, and the day after taking 

Neuve Eglise occupied that town. Reports of April 16 
told of some British positions taken at Bailleul, but stated 
also that massed enemy attacks on Merville to the south, 
on the edge of the Nieppe Forest, were repulsed. Wyts- 
chaete, at the northern end of the Messines Ridge, and 

Spanbroekmolem, in the central and highest point of the 
Ridge, were captured soon after by the enemy with a fierce 
struggle. At the same time severe fighting was in progress 
on the nine-mile front running northwest from Meteren, 
about a mile west of Bailleul in which the Germans also 
gained a footing, to Wytschaete. Bailleul, which had 
been under fire for several days, had to be evacuated by 
the British, who fell back on an east and west line slightly 
north of Bailleul and Wulverghem. For a while the Brit- 
ish in a series of counter-attacks effected a temporary 
lodgment in Meteren and Wytschaete, but were again 
forced to retire. Simultaneously with the withdrawal of 
the British from these positions, the enemy directed an in- 
tense bombardment along the whole Lys front on the 
British lines and launched heavy infantry attacks on the 
twelve-mile stretch from the Forest of Nieppe to Wyts- 
chaete; these, however, were repulsed. In the Ypres 
salient the forward British positions east of the town had 
to be withdrawn to a new line, while the enemy occupied 
Poelcapelle and Langemarck and the village of Passchen- 
daele on the ridge of the same name northeast of Ypres. 

On April 18, switching their main attack from the 
northern flank on the Lys salient to the southern flank, 
the Germans delivered a series of terrific assaults on the 
Allied front from Givenchy just west of La Bassée, eleven 
miles northwest to the neighborhood of St. Venant. Field 
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Marshal Haig reported the enemy repulsed at every point. 
On the same day the enemy attacked the northern flank of 
the salient, especially in the neighborhood of Kemmel, 
north of Wulverghem, but was also repulsed there. At 
the same time local enemy attacks in the neighborhood of 
Merris, southeast of Bailleul, were beaten off. Dispatches 
covering these events added that in the Hangard region 
slightly northwest of Montdidier, between the Somme 
and the Avre, the French were beginning to attack the 
enemy. The official reports from both London and Ber- 
lin of April 19 agree that on that date the battle-front on 
the Lys remained virtually unchanged with an evident 
lull in the operations. British positions at Caudescure, 
north of Merville, were subjected to heavy gunfire, while 
British and French guns harassed the German troops and 
transports moving behind the battle-front. Bridges 
thrown by the enemy over La Bassée Canal, notably at 
Hinges, were destroyed and ground lost by the British 
at Robecq was regained. Mount Kemmel, west of 
Wytschaete on the northern flank of the salient, was evi- 
dently becoming the goal of the German offensive. The 
lull in the fighting on the Lys front continued on April 20, 
no major operations being reported. On the Belgian 
front northeast of Ypres enemy raids near the Passchen- 
daele Ridge were beaten off. In the Givenchy-Festubert 
region west of La Bassée some ground was regained by 
the British, and a little further westward in the neighbor- 
hood of Robecq, German attacking parties were driven 
off. The latest reports indicate minor Allied successes at 
Robecq and northeast of Ypres. 

Operations with the Americans in France attained a 
maximum of intensity hitherto unequaled. In the Ver- 
dun sector at St. Mihiel, and especially near Toul, our 
forces participated in fighting of the severest nature. 
Twelve hundred German troops attacked the American 
positions west of Rennéres Forest, northwest of Toul. 
They succeeded in penetrating the front-line trenches 
and captured the village of Seicheprey, but after fierce 
fighting were driven back. The Germans claim to have 
taken over 100 American prisoners and some machine 
guns. 

In Palestine a new Turco-German drive was opened 
against the British near the coast without any substan- 
tial success. Activity was resumed in the Balkans, the 
Allies taking a few unimportant villages. German forces 
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have capturea Treisingtors, the capital of Finland, and 
the Turks are in Batoum. Italian troops are fighting on 
the right wing of the Allies in France. The French have 
reinforced Field Marshal Haig’s armies. The Bolshevist 
Government has sent an order to Vladivostok to send 
war material concentrated there to Western Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile, more Japanese troops are reported to 
be on the way to Vladivostok, where British and Ameri- 
can soldiers are also stationed. Anti-Japanese demon- 
strations are said to be increasing in that city. 

In England Lord Milner succeeded Lord Derby as 
Secretary of State for War, while Austen Chamberlain 
joined the War Cabinet. Both additions are expected to 
_ make for a firmer prosecution of the 
Bang Various War, Lord Derby succeeds Sir Fran- 

ae cis Bertie as Ambassador at Paris. 
The “explosion” growing out of the controversy be- 
tween Premier Clemenceau and Count Czernin with re- 
gard to the statement of the Count that France had ap- 
proached Austria on the question of peace, a statement 
qualified as a “lie” by the French Premier, ended with 
the resignation of the Austro-Hungarian Premier. He 
is succeeded by Count Burian, who also retains his port- 
folio as Minister of Finance. Dr. Alexander Wekerle, 
Hungarian Premier and Minister of Finance, also re- 
signed and was succeeded by Count Tisza. The letter 
which Premier Clemenceau declared had been written 
by Emperor Charles of Austria to his brother-in-law, 
Prince Sixtus de Bourbon, and had been communicated 
by the latter to Premier Painlevé on March 31, 1917, and 
in which the Emperor admitted the justice of the claims 
of France to Alsace-Lorraine, was disavowed by the Em- 
peror, who pledged anew his loyalty to the Teutonic alli- 
ance. 

On April 20 President Wilson issued a proclamation 
extending to women of German and Austro-Hungarian 
nationality more than fourteen years of age the restric- 
tions previously imposed on the men 
of these nationalities residing in the 
United States. The time from which 
these women shall be forbidden to enter the barred zones, 
such as the vicinity of steamship docks and munition 
plants, etc., was left by the President to the Attorney 
General. The Attorney General gave notice shortly after 
the President’s proclamation that alien enemy women 
would not be brought under the terms of the new regula- 
tion until they had time and opportunity to apply for 
permits and show reasons why they should be allowed 
to enter the restricted areas. The regulation prohibit- 
ing enemy alien women from entering or remaining in 
the District of Columbia becomes effective immediately. 
The Attorney General, however, ruled that transients 
among them would be allowed to remain in the District 
until April 22, while those who had resided there since 
the United States had entered the war would be allowed 
until May 5 to leave. Another proclamation by the Presi- 
dent appointed April 26 as a day on which to hold patri- 
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otic gatherings in order to further the Liberty Loan 
campaign. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was drafted 
by the Government to build ships. He is now Director 
General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, with full 
powers of supervision and direction of the work of ship- 
building. His authority in nowise conflicts with that of 
the other members of the Shipping- Board. It is esti- 
mated that in 1918 “ship production” will amount to 
4,000,000 tons. The return of Secretary of War Baker 
from France after six weeks’ absence finds the country 
ready for the Secretary’s declaration that “ speed up ”’ is 
to be the watchword from now on. One evidence of 
this is a new call for 50,000 more drafted men, a change 
in the draft law basing quotas on the number of men in 
Class 1, and the agreement of Congress to draft men 
who have reached the age of twenty-one since July, 1917. 


Canada.—<According to the Toronto correspondent of 
the New York Times, the Military Service act has proved 
a failure in Canada. Its weakness lay in the fact that it 

allowed three appeals, one to a local 
A New Conscription tribunal, a second to a_ provincial 

judicial tribunal, and a third to a cen- 
tral appeal tribunal at Ottawa. As a consequence, ex- 
emptions have been numerous. After six months’ appli- 
cation of the act it was found that Class 1, in which more 
than 400,000 men had registered, yielded only 30,000 sol- 
diers. The report declares that there were three great 
disappointments in the administration of the act: 

(1) The huge percentage of men who failed to pass the medi- 
cal tests. Every one was prepared for a percentage that would 
be higher than that disclosed in the examination of recruits under 
the voluntary system, but no one was prepared for a showing of 
defectives which in some localities ran as high as 60 per cent. 
(2) The passive resistance of the French Canadian population, 
which, by taking advantage of the multiple appeals and the scarc- 
ity of judges in the Province of Quebec, has up to the present 
nullified the act so far as a quarter of the population is con- 
cerned. Only about 1,500 French Canadians have been con- 
scripted yet. (3) Occupational exemptions have exceeded all 
estimates. From the beginning it was announced that agricul- 
ture would be a favored occupation. But to agriculture was add- 
ed others, notably munition and railway work. 

To remedy this the Government has ordered all un- 
married men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
three to the colors, without right of appeal and regardless 
of occupation. For the present physical unfitness only 
will bring about release from the army. 


France.—French Catholics have been appealing to 
M. Clemenceau to grant to Catholic 
soldiers the exercise of the rights en- 
joyed by Jews and Mussulmans. Not- 
withstanding the appeals, however, he has not availed 
himself of the opportunity to meet the request. Official 
circulars, which were made public long since, secure com- 
plete liberty of conscience for all except Catholics. but the 
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letter concerning the Catholic soldiers was marked confi- 
dential. The Paris correspondent of the Jrish Catholic 
remarks on this: 

The consequence has been, and is still, that a too great num- 
ber of officers seem to take pleasure in rendering it impossible 
for the Catholic soldiers under their orders to attend the cele- 
bration of Mass on Sunday, when, in reality, there is no real 
necessity so far as the hostilities are concerned, to occupy the 
men in drilling or other fatigue duties. A great many people, 
and amongst them numerous influential Catholics, imagine that 
M. Clemenceau has recognized the error of his ways, in so far 
as his former attitude towards the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned, and that he will demand the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. It is possible, and indeed probable, 
he regrets many of his hostile acts and utterances against the 
Catholics, but he, unfortunately, remains the prisoner of those 
acts and words. The fear of the anti-religious Socialists will 
almost certainly prevent him from ever crying mea culpa. 


Despite this petty persecution of the Catholic soldiers, 
theif spirit is admirable, as can be judged from this inter- 
esting narrative contributed to the aforesaid paper: 


Mgr. Ruch, the young and valiant coadjutor of the Bishop 
of Nancy, who was mobilized as chaplain on the outbreak of war 
in August, 1914, and who has, by his admirable conduct during 
the hostilities earned the Cross of the Legion of Honor, as well 
as the War Cross, came to Paris last week to deliver a lecture 
on his experiences and recollections. In presenting the prelate 
to the audience, M. Doumic enhanced the interest of his hearers 
in the lecturer by relating that, in order to keep his engagement 
to appear before them, he had been obliged to ride close on 
fifty miles on a bicycle to the railway station, and then to 
travel the whole of the night standing in the gallery of one of 
the carriages of a terribly over-crowded train. Mgr. Ruch spoke 
of the wounded soldiers. He had, he said, administered con- 
solation to at least 20,000 of them. What was most worthy of 
admiration in them was, he contended, not the exceptional 
heroism of a certain number of them, but the excellent bearing 
of the great mass of the wounded men. The three great sources 
of their courage, when fighting against the barbarous foe, were 
the fatherland, the family, and God. It is universally acknowl- 
edged that there is no greater proof of affection than to give one’s 
life for what one loves. Mgr. Ruch declared there could be no 
doubt that it is for the salvation of their country the French 
soldiers suffer and, if need be, die. That sentiment, he affirmed, 
dictated to many of the wounded men he consoled on their death- 
bed to cry, with almost their last breath, Vive la France. The 
wounded men are, with very few exceptions, conscious that 
the family is, so to speak, the heart of the fatherland, and the 
chaplain knows with what true love the wounded and dying men 
think of their fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers. Lastly, 
with regard to God, most certainly all the French soldiers are 
not saints. But suffering and the approach of death—in a 
word, sufferings entailed by fighting in a good cause—awaken, 
even more frequently than may be imagined, righteous thoughts, 
not only in devout Catholics, but also’in the minds of men who 
had long since ceased to practise the religion in which they were 
born. As a matter of fact, religion is, on the battle-field and 
wherever men suffer and die, the great consoler. And Mer. 
Ruch, perhaps better than the vast majority of people, knows it 
alone can enable men to accept with equanimity suffering and 
death, because it shows that, after suffering and death, there is 
the divine certainty of another life with endless happiness. 


From reports sent by the French correspondent of 
AMERICA, it appears that the religious revival, mentioned 
by Mgr. Ruch, continues to be a subject of animated dis- 
cussion in France. 
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Ireland.—The war-power bill, which contains the 
now famous Irish Conscription clause, passed the third 
reading in the House of Commons on Wednesday, April 
17, by a vote of 301 to 103, was put 
through the House of Lords the fol- 


Conscription 
lowing day and was immediately 
given the royal assent. Despite this, the determination 
of the Irish nation to resist the draft has increased rather 
than diminished. Early in the week Cardinal Logue, 
Archbishop Walsh of Dublin and Bishop Fogarty of 
Killaloe, warned England against any attempt to en- 
force the act, and on Thursday, April 18, the Hierarchy 
met at Maynooth and issued a manifesto, which was 
signed by twenty-seven prelates, to the effect that con- 
scription against the will of the people is oppressive and 
inhuman and may be resisted by all means in keeping with 
the law of God. On the same day a conference of the 
leaders of all factions, Carson’s excepted, met in Dublin 
and declared that any attempt to enforce the draft would 
be an unwarranted aggression which would be resisted by 
all Irishmen by the most effective means at their dis- 
posal. The Irish Trades Congress proposed a workless 
day to give workmen a chance to sign anti-conscription 
pledges, nine-tenths of the population concurring in the 
plan. At Cork the rural district council refused to 
transact any business whatever, and from far-off Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, a labor council called upon Lloyd 
George to reconsider his decision, since his determination 
was unjust and would lead to grave complications. The 
country is in a state of intense agitation, and evidently 
with a view to appeasing the angry people, the British 
authorities declared priests exempt from the draft. The 
exemption left the Irish unappeased, and meetings of 
protest were held even in Ulster. Young men are leav- 
ing the colleges for home. St. John’s College, Water- 
ford, is empty, and all students, save those in Major 
Orders, have left Maynooth. Many English and Irish 
Unionist papers have become alarmed. The /rish Times, 
hitherto conscriptionist, implored the Government to 
seize the last opportunity to escape from a miserable po- 
sition by a voluntary recruiting campaign. The Times 
declared that if the Bishops and the Nationalists united 
five divisions of Irish volunteers would be raised before 
the act could be put into operation. The Daily News 
urged the Government to drop the attempt to draft the 
Irish, declaring that at the moment the one question of 
any consequence is to avoid the terrible blow to the cause 
of the Allies which a “ declaration of war ” upon Ireland 
implies. 

It does not really matter whether Irish resistance to the 
attempt to enforce conscription would be judged as right or 
wrong, reasonable or unreasonable. Here is the fact before 
us that a great majority of Irishmen are united in repudiating 
the claims of the Government and are determined to resist its 
enforcement at all costs. That being so it is certain that hope 
of extracting by means of a new military service act a consider- 
able body of the new troops from Ireland is doomed to dis- 
appointment. 
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The Sheffield Telegraph strikes a different note and 

affirms that the threats of Ireland must not intimidate the 
Government. In its opinion, 
Men either stand by freedom or on the side of those fighting 
against freedom; with the nations in which there is government 
of the people and by the people or on the side of autocratic mili- 
tary domination. For the common folk there is no middle 
course. We Britons know where we stand. So do the French, 
the Italians and the Americans. Where does Nationalist Ireland 
stand in deliberately pledging itself to resist what democratic 
America has accepted in the cayse of freedom and progress? 

The Allies have conscription. Only Ireland has been excused— 
Ireland, which pretends it has always been treated worse than 
other countries and which is always hunting some sort of griev- 
ance. Its mock heroics finding no sort of sympathy in the United 
States, to which it always shouts for admiration, it is forgetting 
this war is as much America’s war as it is France’s or Britain’s, 
and the people of the States are displaying impatience with men 
who refuse to bear arms in the defense of dearly won freedom 
in this hour when everything is in danger. 

After declaring that Irishmen are always against the 
Government and ready to fight anybody but the enemy 
they should fight, the Telegraph concludes: “ Ireland 
never was guilty of greater injustice than now when its 
action places it on the side of the tyrant against the free 
peoples of the world.” 

Later in the week, on Saturday, April 20, fifty-five 
members of the Irish party met in Dublin, John Dillon 
presiding, and unanimously adopted this resolution: 

In the present crisis we are of the opinion that the highest 
and most immediate duty of the members of this party is to 
remain in Ireland and actively cooperate with their constituents 
in opposing the enforcement of compulsory military service in 
Ireland. The enforcement of compulsory military service on a 
nation without its assent constitutes one of the most brutal acts 
of tyranny and oppression of which any Government can be 
guilty. The present proposal of the Lloyd George Government 
to enforce conscription in Ireland is an outrage and a gross 
violation of the national rights of Ireland. 

The resolution states that the history of the relations 
between the two countries, the ruin and decay of the 
Irish population under English domination and the 
manner in which Ireland’s generous offer at the outbreak 
of war was received cruelly intensifies the shameless 
character of the present proposal. The same day 1,500 
delegates of trades unions meeting at the Mansion House, 
Dublin, pledged resistance to the draft and determined 
on the stoppage of all work as a sign of their protest. 
Strangely enough there were present delegates from 
Ulster, from Londonderry, for instance, and from Bel- 
fast, where the first anti-draft riot took place. On 
April 21 Mr. Dillon received this cablegram from the 
Hierarchy of Australia: “Considering the invariable 
failure of coercion in Ireland, we strenuously protest 
against any attempt by the British Government to con- 
script Ireland.” The pledge to resist conscription was 
taken by hundreds of thousands of people on Sunday, 
April 21. Huge throngs of people met in the open air 
or in halls and repeated the pledge sentence by sentence 
or raised their right hands in assent or signed the docu- 


ment. The Bishop of Ross, addressing 3,000 people at 
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Skibbereen, pointed out that the conscription order was 
not yet given and would not be given for many weeks, 
perhaps months. He declared that if the people were 
cool and determined it would never be given. The 
Bishop of Cloyne told a large audience at Queenstown 
that the Irish were facing a powerful and unscrupulous 
adversary, who was without heart and sympathy; he 
warned the people to avoid collision with the armed 
force of Great Britain. Meantime the British have pre- 
pared for the worst. General French and his staff are 
active. According to the Cork correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, the British authorities have taken con- 
trol of the principal Irish railways, the post-office and 
telephone exchanges, and the police have removed all 
arms and ammunition from the gunsmiths’ shops and 
other places. 


Russia.—The diplomatic representatives of the Allied 
Powers have been informed by the Siberian Provincial 
Duma that a Government of Autonomous Siberia has 
been organized by the various cooper- 
ative societies of the country. The 
new Government proclaims its objects 


“ Autonomous 
Siberia” 


to be these: 

To establish public order with the purpose of assuring the 
inviolability of person and of property. To oppose actively the 
Bolsheviki, so that the legitimate power of the All-Russian Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly may be securely established. To 
defend the political and economic independence and the terri- 
torial integrity of Siberia. To convene an All-Siberian Constit- 
uent Assembly. To resist actively the peace concluded with the 
Central Empires by the Bolshevist Government, co-operating in 
this with the Allied Powers, with the view of concluding jointly 
with the allied nations a general democratic peace. To re-estab- 
lish friendly, recognized relations with the allied and neutral 
nations based on existing agreements and treaties. To take all 
necessary measures to counteract the further penetration of Rus- 
sian territory by the enemy Powers. 

The Autonomous Government hopes for the ready and 
energetic assistance of the Allied Powers in carrying out 
this difficult program. 

M. Gukovsky, the new Minister of Finance, reported 
on April 16 to the Executive Committee of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ delegates regarding Russia’s finan- 
cial condition and announced that 
the semi-annual expenditure would 
amount to only 40,000,000 rubles. 
The railroads, he said, were carrying 70 per cent less 
freight than formerly, the wages of employees had been 
increased several hundred per cent and their hours re- 
duced, necessitating three or four shifts. No taxes are 
being collected by the Central Government, as local So- 
viets are using all moneys for their own purposes. The 
Minister pictured industrial conditions as deplorable, giv- 
ing as an instance that in one place the manufacture of a 
single locomotive now costs 600,000 rubles and only two 
a day are produced. 

Soviet troops have stamped out the anarchist organiza- 
tion in Moscow, and the city is now quiet. 
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The Popes and 


Joun C. REvILtE, S.J. 


N September 20, 1870, the Piedmontese troops 
of Victor Emmanuel II battered down the Porta 


Pia and marched into Rome. The _ temporal 
power of the Popes had come to an end. On the day pre- 
ceding this act of injustice and treachery, Pius IX had 
driven to the Piazza of St. John Lateran, and to prepare 
himself, no doubt, by the memories of the Passion of 
his Master, for his own impending sorrows and trial had 
ascended the Scala Santa and blessed the little band of 
soldiers under General Kanzler, who were to defend the 
gate. Since that day no Roman Pontiff has ever been 
seen,in the streets of Rome. The Pope, it is true, still 
resides in the Vatican. Now and again a glimpse may 
be had of him in St. Peter’s, but he goes no more as a 
king among his people, to kneel at the shrines of Rome’s 
hundred saints or to comfort as Pio Nono was wont to 
do in their humble home the sorrows of the outcast and 
the poor. 

Time and again the world has seen the Pope driven 
from Rome. Surrounded as we are by tragedies en- 
acted almost daily before our very eyes, we cannot tell 
whether the time may not come again when we shall see 
another Pope taking the road of exile and forced, as 
many of his predecessors have been in the past, either 
to rely for safety and shelter on the hospitality of a 
friend, or to remain a prisoner under the eye of some 
bitter foe. We need not go back very far in history to 
meet such a picture. A hundred years ago, in the midst 
of another world war, the conqueror of Marengo and 
Austerlitz held the saintly Pius VII a prisoner at Fon- 
tainebleau, only to find that the will of his gray-haired 
captive was stronger than the threats and the violence of 
an armed conqueror. Thirty-three years later Pius IX 
was forced by a revolution made to order by his enemies 
to take refuge at Gaeta under the protection of the King 
of Naples. Ferdinand of Naples had perhaps made 
many blunders in life, but his welcome to the exiled Pope 
showed that he had the true instincts of royalty. 

The City of Rome occupies a unique position in the 
history of the world. Two civilizations meet there. In 
is the Eternal City. Whether we consider it as the seat 
of the Caesars or of the Popes, no other city can point 
to such permanence of power and empire. The kings 
that reigned there when its walls were built were but 
figures of those white-robed shepherds who were to rule 
from the Vatican hill. Its republic and its empire were 
but the dim image of the wider republic and the nobler 
empire of which the Leos, the Gregories and the Inno- 
cents of later ages were to be the masters and the legis- 
lators. When pagan Rome passed away, and the City of 
Augustus, Diocletian and Romulus Augustulus tottered 
under the blows of the Heruli and their confederate 
tribes, it did not seem strange that the Popes should step 
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into the place of its helpless rulers. Rome seemed almost 
to have been waiting for their coming. Papal Rome 
saved the Rome of old. Through the Popes Rome re- 
ceived a second birth and reached a height of glory, a 
fullness of sway and influence of which the former city 
could never dream. 

We cannot conceive of Rome without the Popes. They 
have preserved for us the civilization, the arts, the let- 
ters, the monuments of the past. It is hard now to 
realize that the successor of the men who saved it from 
the barbarians and who long ruled, not without mistakes, 
but on the whole for the happiness of their people, is a 
stranger in the streets where Urban and Pius were wel- 
comed with enthusiasm on their return from exile; that 
he may not safely visit the monuments which his prede- 
cessors erected and which vie in splendor and majesty 
with the Pantheon and the Coliseum of the imperial 
city. But we find it easy to imagine why it was that, 
guided by heaven and his own fearless heart, Peter the 
Fisherman chose Rome to be the seat of that nobler em- 
pire of the soul which he was to govern under the very 
shadow of Czsar’s house. The kingdom of which he was 
to be the visible ruler was to embrace all humanity un 
der its sway. As Rome, even to the untutored minds of 
the countless tribes that lived under its laws was the cen- 
ter and the source of the power which they perforce re 
spected and feared, it was to become the seat also of that 
higher power which men would come to reverence and 
love. By its traditions, its history, its spirit, the atmos- 
phere which permeated all its past and seemed to hover 
around the shrines even of its pagan and helpless gods, 
it meant universality, it pointed to empire. 

We are not astonished, then, at Peter’s choice. We 
must admire its heroic audacity. It was setting empire 
against empire, not indeed to cause war or discord, but 
to strengthen, if possible, the tottering fabric of a weak- 
ened world by the supernatural help and the virtues 
which the religion of Christ alone could bring forth. 
When the temporal rule of the emperors failed of its 
legitimate and natural ends and the sword of their con- 
suls was no longer able to protect their subjects, Rome 
looked to that other line of rulers whose only insignia had 
hitherto been the red robe of martyrdom, and asked them 
to save it. From that day Rome has been the City of 
the Popes. They have been its rulers, its lawgivers, 
its protectors, its saviors. Under them, it has grown. 
With them it rose to greatness. From them the City on 
the seven hills drew its splendor. They were its history. 


It was never itself, spiritually or materially, when for 
some reason or other the Popes withdrew from its walls 
or were forced into exile by the sword of the tyrant. 
The Roman people was termed by Rome’s greatest 
writers a fickle mob. 


Whether under the republic, the 
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emperors or the kings, it seems to have deserved the 
description. It proved at times just as fickle under the 
Popes. But by a strange fascination and spell which the 
Popes seemed to have woven around the hearts of their 
people, the Romans ever wanted them. They drove 
them into exile, but they were never at rest until they saw 
them back again in Rome and had done them reverence 
once more in the Lateran or in St. Peter’s and promised 
to behave better for the future. The rule of the Popes 
may not have been always thoroughly efficient, but it is 
much to be doubted whether from the time when the 
temporal power passed to their hands to the days when 
it was so ruthlessly and unjustly wrested from Pius IX, 
there was a happier people than the subjects of the Vicar 
of Christ. The rule of the Pope was, with rare excep- 
tions, that of a benignant and indulgent father, and the 
temporal and material prosperity of his people could 
favorably compare with that of any of the states in 
But the Romans be- 
They were 


Europe existing at the same time. 
haved often very much like spoiled children. 
forgiven as often as they erred. 

History is there to prove that every time the Popes 
have to leave Rome the Eternal City loses something of 
its better self. It can scarcely be conceived without 
Peter. It would be just as easy to picture the Rome of 
old widowed of her consuls as it would be to think of 
the City of the Seven Hills without the White Shepherd 
of the Vatican. Whether the Sovereign Pontiffs remain 
at Avignon, for some time at least through their own act, 
or whether, like Gregory VII, Boniface VIII, Pius VII 
and Pius IX, they are forced into exile through the 
treachery of princes, Rome suffers, and with Rome the 
whole Christian world. 

Rome is essentially the City of the Popes. For cen- 
turies it has been identified with their names, their deeds, 
their memories. They built her monuments. They made 
the basilicas of St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s and St. John 
Lateran the marvels of Christian architecture. In their 
libraries and museums they preserved the masterpieces of 
the Greek and Roman world. Under them Rome was the 
spiritual and for a long time the temporal capital of the 
Christian commonwealth. To the schools erected by the 
Popes scholars flocked from all parts of the world. At 
the solemn audiences of the Vicar of Christ, all nations 







met, to prove that the kingdom over which he ruled was 
above everything else a kingdom of the soul. To the 
Pope rulers appealed to have their differences settled. He 
was umpire and judge where kings were the litigants and 
kingdoms the matter under debate. From Rome and the 
Watchman on the Vatican hill went forth the cry of 
alarm when the sails of the Turkish fleet were bearing 
down upon the ramparts of Malta and of Rhodes. Rome 
was never Rome without these strange pontiff-kings from 
the day when the Popes emerged from the darkness of 
the catacombs and openly began the creation of a new 
world. Rome owes all that is noblest in its monuments, 
its history, its art, its traditions to the Fishermen who 
followed Peter. It does not rise to the height of its great 
destinies until a Pope resides and reigns there. Then 
Rome is the center and the heart of the living world. 
For almost 3,000 years she has been the pivotal point of 
the world’s history. Even under her pagan masters she 
stood for law and organized society. Under the pontiff- 
kings who succeeded to their sway she has represented a 
higher law, a nobler polity. The Popes made her all that 
she is now. She needs them. She is shorn of her true 
dower and her real splendor when they are no longer in 
her midst. The Rienzis of the fourteenth century and 
the Mazzinis and the Armellinis who took their place in 
the nineteenth cannot be the fit substitutes for her right- 
ful lords. If Rome suffers when the Popes have to aban- 
don their royal city, Christendom itself feels the baneful 
results of their absence. The whole government of the 
Catholic world is disturbed. A Pope in exile from Rome 
means disorder in the Eternal City and in Italy. It en- 
tails a disruption of the orderly course of legislative 
action on the part of the Pontiff. It throws the Pope on 
the charity of strangers, makes communication with him 
and his ministers extremely difficult, hampers the action 
of the bureaus and tribunals of the Roman court. His- 
tory has proven again and again that only when the 
Pontiff is in his own royal city, fully master of his per- 
son, surrounded with his legal advisers, untrammeled in 
his acts and absolutely free can he easily, safely and 
effectively rule the Church, and while governing the 
millions who recognize his spiritual sway, be for the 
world at large an effective agent and instrument in the 
cause of morality, order and peace. 


Protestantism, Catholicism and Democracy 


JoserH Huss ern, S.J. 


because of her love for the poor. Through all 

the ages they have gathered about her and have 
always clung to her with a passionate devotion. But as 
democracy grows in favor, a new gibe must be invented 
to discredit her. The masses have grown in importance 
and their loyalty to the Church must be shaken. At once 
we find her changed into the champion of autocracy, her- 
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self the arch-autocrat of all the world. Says a Presby- 
terian minister: 

Protestants see no difference between a Kaiser claiming a Di- 
vine right to rule and a Pope setting up the same claim. This 
is the issue in a nutshell. A Protestant sees no difference be- 
tween a Kaiser aiming at a world empire over which he is su- 
preme and a Pope seeking world dominion. 


We think better of Protestants than does this Presby- 
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terian preacher. We do not believe their ignorance so 
abysmal as thus entirely to confuse the purely spiritual 
and the temporal order. We have abundant evidence 
before us that Protestants are capable of understanding 
the difference between that Kingdom which is not of this 
world, whose vicegerent under Christ Himself is the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and that earthly kingdom which, with 
all its glory, was shown to Our Saviour from the moun- 
tain top. The clean-cut, free-born, patriotic Catholic 
youth of America, that enrolled in such overwhelming 
numbers in the army and navy at the first call to the 
colors, did not fail clearly to perceive the difference. 
Neither can Protestants fail to see it, and many there are 
who nobly acknowledge it. Yet what did it matter to 
the instigators of the death of Christ that they could not 
fail to perceive the difference bétween the worldly em- 
pire of Cxsar and the purely spiritual Kingdom of 
Christ? They but repeated the more loudly their accu- 
sation that He claimed to be “ Christ, the King.” So the 
men now bent upon the destruction of His work on earth, 
His Holy Church, will still continue, in spite of their 
better knowledge, to ring the changes upon their new 
charges, assailing the “autocracy of Rome.” Brazenly 
the Pope is accused of aiming at civil and temporal su- 
premacy. There can be no safety for democracy until 
they have abolished from the face of the earth “the 
Catholic practice of autocracy.” To give point and pur- 
pose to the calumny, Protestantism is pictured in contrast 
as the mother of democracy. 

Now, to those acquainted with the true nature of the 
“ Reformation ”’ nothing could be more ludicrous and 
openly defiant of all historic fact than this latter assump- 
tion. As if men could ever close their ears, and that 
especially in our democratic age, to the echo of those 
lusty words of Luther addressed to his despotic princes 
in reference to the common people of his own time: 
“One must constantly cling to their necks and urge them 
on with whips, or else they will not go ahead. So then 
are the rulers to drive, beat, choke, hang, burn, behead 
and break upon the wheel the vulgar masses, Sir All.” 
An excellent text, we might suggest, for the pedestal of a 
monument io the Reformation as “ the mother of democ- 
racy”! Its authenticity cannot be questioned, for it is 
taken from the Protestant Erlangen edition of Luther’s 
works (Vol. XV, 2, p. 276). A score of other passages, 
equally appropriate, might be added, as, for instance, that 
in which Luther longs for the return of the days of servi- 
tude: ‘“ So that no one could stir but the fist would come 
down upon his head.” We refer to the Protestant Weimar 
edition, Vol. XXIV, pp. 367 and 368. 

Luther, as we know, delighted to hurl his Jovian thun- 
derbolts at the heads of secular princes so long as they 
refused to accept his new dogmas or were remiss in im- 
posing them upon their people. But never was relentless 
tyranny over the bodies and consciences of men given 
such complete sanction as when he found a despot willing 
to enforce-his dogmas, without so much as the change of 
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a letter or an iota, the Luther fecit stamped upon them. 
Thus in his discussion of Psalm 101 (100), his ideal 
Lutheran autocrat becomes virtually the head of a theo- 
cratic state, is invested with absolute spiritual as well as 
temporal power, and is urged to enforce the new Luther- 
anism with the power of the sword. 

Granted the fact, which no historian can deny, that 
Luther is the father of tyrannic autocracy in Europe, 
must the Reformation itself be considered equally culp- 
able? The answer can only be a decided affirmative. 
Non-Catholic authors freely admit that the motives which 
urged the Lutheran princes to embrace the new Evangel 
were purely political. The fingers of a single hand, says 
Houston Steward Chamberlain, would be too numerous 
to count the princes who accepted Lutheranism from 
religious motives. (Grisar //1], p. 929.) It was the im- 
mense autocratic power given them by Luther and ex- 
tended even over the consciences of their subjects, to- 
gether with the vast possibilities of material gain in the 
confiscation of church property, which decided their ac- 
tion, not to mention more ignoble motives. 

The evil that Luther did lived after him. Under the 
new reign of autocratic Protestantism, which owed its 
origin to him, arose that most undemocratic and tyran- 
nical of state policies, according to which the ruler deter- 
mined the religion of his subjects. Nor did Protestant 
princes fail to enforce this principle most relentlessly. 

Typically Protestant, too, is the doctrine of “the 
Divine right of kings,” so persistently combated by the 
Catholic Church. It is the irony of fate that this great 
political dogma of the Reformation has now become so 
obnoxious that ignorant preachers and journalists actu- 
ally ascribe it to the Church herself, the greatest sufferer 
under its iron rule. It was put into practice not merely 
by the Lutheran princes of Germany, but by such English 
monarchs also as Henry VIII, who claimed spiritual as 
well as temporal authority over their subjects. Its pur- 
pose was to convert the reign of the tyrannical Protestant 
autocrats into a Divine institution. Very different is the 
teaching of the Church, which simply repeats the Apos- 
tolic doctrine that all lawful authority, whether in empire 
or in republic, is derived from God alone, and which 
carefully circumscribes this power by the limits that 
Christ has placed, demanding for Cesar the things of 
Cesar and for God the things of God. Thus through all 
these ages the Catholic Church remained the sole cham- 
pion of the spirit of true Christian democracy. 

It may perhaps be pointed out that certain republican 
governments have risen into being since the days of the 
Reformation. ‘This is true, but they did not arise because 
of it, except in so far as they were a protest against the 
tyrannical autocracy of Luther’s ideal monarch and the 
noxious Reformation doctrine of the Divine right of 
kings. So, too, the French Revolution followed upon 
the abuses of the French monarchy, but only because its 
rich nobility had heartlessly disregarded the social teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church. 
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On the soil of Catholic principles only can the perfect 
flower of Christian democracy flourish and develop in all 
its beauty. Within the Fold of the Catholic Church 
there is no distinction of slave or freeman, of man or 
woman, of Greek or Roman, but all are one in Christ. 
At her altars all partake of the same spiritual food, king 
and beggar, Pope and peasant. Alike they all kneel to 
obtain forgiveness of their transgressions from Almighty 
God, through the power conferred by Christ upon the 
Apostles and their successors: ‘ Whose.sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are reta. -d.” From the Sovereign 
Pontiff down to the little child that has just attained its 
use of reason, they must alike accuse themselves with 
contrite heart of all their faults against God and against 
their neighbor, firmly resolved to begin anew a life of 
justice and Christian charity. There can be no surer 
fulfilment of true human brotherhood and the highest 
ideal of democracy. 

The sphere of the Church is not political. Like Christ, 
she aims at no dominion over the glory of this earth. 
She possesses no arms of the flesh to combat tyranny and 
despotism. Yet from her sheath she draws a mightier 
weapon than tyrants ever wielded, the sword of the spirit. 
The poor and the oppressed of all nations are alike dear 
to her, and she fearlessly defends their cause, as the 
champion of true Christian democracy, whether in em- 
pire or republic. It was her power alone that broke the 
shackles of the slave in the early Roman days, and again 
set him at liberty in the latter ages of the barbarian con- 
quest. In our own time her voice spoke out in trumpet 
tones for the just rights of the masses, for the laborer 
and the poor, as is clear from the Encylclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius X. The noblest ideals that ac- 
tually inspire democracy today have all been drunk in 
with the milk of her breast. 

The nations of the earth have refused to accept her as 
an arbiter in great conflicts. This has been their loss. 
Yet she has not failed to condemn injustice and greed, to 
offer her means and service to the unfortunate of every 
race, to recall to them all Christ’s law of brotherhood 
and love. There was nothing more that she could do, 
because there was nothing more that men would permit 
her to do. 

“ But,’ comes the persistent question, “is not the 
Church herself an autocracy?” The great Catholic 
Church, the Church of all the ages, the Church of em- 
pires and republics, the Church of Christian democracy 
tor all times, the indefectible Church of Christ, is neither 
more nor less than Christ Himself meant her to be. She 
is the Church built upon Peter, she retains in the hand 
of his Successor the keys of the Kingdom that Christ 
committed to Peter alone among all the Apostles, she per- 
petuates in her episcopacy the powers that Christ be- 
stowed upon the Twelve to be transmitted to their suc- 
cessors to the end of time, she still daily fulfils in her 
priesthood the mandate of the Last Supper: “ Do this in 
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commemoration of me.’’ If, therefore, men will speak of 
her today as “an autocracy,” then her sole autocrat is 
Christ Jesus. He is the Invisible Head of the Church. 
To make known His name, to preach His doctrine, to 
confer His Sacraments in all the world is her only mis- 
sion. To enthrone Him in the hearts of all is her sole 
ambition. 

If this is criminal, the Catholic Church pleads guilty. 
But undemocratic the Church certainly is not. Rather is 
her doctrine the very foundation of the highest democ- 
racy, aiming at the truest brotherhood of all mankind. 
“Servant of the servants of God” is the official title of 
the man who embraces in his heart all the worthiest as- 
pirations of Christian democracy in every age. His seal 
is the seal of the Fisherman. 


President Butler on the Schools, the 
Nations and the War 
AustTIn O’MA.tey, M.D. 


ie Philadelphia a few days ago there was a centen- 
ary commemoration of the appointing of public school 


controllers in that city, and the audience that did the com- 


memorating was addressed by Dr. Nathan Schaeffer, the 
superintendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania 
since 1893, and by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
president of Columbia University. There was a lack of 
enthusiasm over this commemoration; the Governor of 
the State and the Mayor of the City were absent, and 
the newspapers gave scant space to the report. 

Dr. Schaeffer, who was born in the German part of 
Pennsylvania, and therefore pronounces news, “ noose,” 
and is and has, “iss” and “ hass,” described in faint 
outline the beginning of the public schools in Philadel- 
phia. He informed us that certain ignorant persons are 
of the opinion that the term “ Lancastrian Method of 
Instruction ” has to do with the town of Lancaster. The 
teachers smiled from the heights of superior knowledge. 
Lancaster actually was a man who once taught school 
in Philadelphia. One always learns a lot of important 
stuff at any public school meeting. 

This overwhelming fact set in its proper historical 
perspective, he said that about 1881 or 1883—he could 
not remember the date—a general controller or super- 
intendent of the public schools in Philadelphia was 
appointed, and now there are so many schools, so many 
teachers, and they are all we got for many million 
dollars. The head of public instruction in a State which 
has more than 1,000,000 inhabitants above the population 
of Ireland and Wales combined, talked for three-quarters 
of an hour bombinans in vacuo. In a few weeks, clad 
in the raiment of yesteryear, we must scrape together 
the school tax to keep up the flow of natural gas in 
the little red school house, while our children, who for 
various excellent reasons cannot avail themselves of the 
illumination, say grace’ over war-bran. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler assured us we are eating 




















war-bran and our teeth are set on edge solely because 
the Germans have had public schools with a consistent 
system of education; perverted, of course, but a system. 
The French have had another kind since 1870, which 
is definite, and meets his approval because among its 
_ qualities is secularity. It insists on liberty, fraternity, 
and equality. He said nothing of its elimination of God, 
the inequality of its equality, and the effects on its pupils. 
Be that as it may, the English and Americans, he further 
assured us, have no more educational system than a 
school of porgies. As a distinguished educator he did 
not sink to the word porgies, but that is what he meant. 
It seems the malignant Teutonic school system, with the 
present war as its catastrophe, uprose, according to 
Dr. Butler, from certain dissertations uttered by Fichte ; 
and all the time we had been thinking the unpleasant- 
ness now anfioying us started because German soldiers. 
sat up o’ nights reading the philosophy of one Nietzsche. 
The reviews said so positively, and they are omniscient. 
German soldiers are, of course, just like our own, uni- 
versally addicted to the study of philosophy, and it is 
fitting that the onus for their misdeeds has been shifted 
from Nietzsche, whose memory we have been reviling 
misguidedly, to the deader but guiltier Fichte. We are 
pleased that someone is giving a rap to Fichte. Not a 
few of us have always had a grievance against him since 
the professors of philosophy that roiled the placidity of 
our youth used to make us try to assimilate his doctrine, 
which neither they nor he understood. By the way, the 
Kaiser recently attributed the Germanic mental exalta- 
tion to still another philosopher, Kant; and there is 
something in that statement too. Kant would stir up 
anyone. I have met several men during the past forty 
years who solemnly asserted they knew what Kant was 
talking about, just as Dr. Butler intimated he compre- 
hends the Fichtean speech, but not one of them could 
prove his assertion. People do not understand Kant; 
they merely mention him nonchalantly at alumni dinners 
because that is the vogue. 

In Dr. Butler’s opinion the outcome of Fichte’s teach- 
ing is that the Germans have the notion the individual 
is for the State; the good of the State is the sole end of 
all sacrifice, labor, learning ; the State is above morality, 
and a government, provided it is German, can do no 
wrong. These notions, it seems, in a mysterious fashion 
made the Germans very effective. Something certainly 
has made them uncomfortably effective, and we may as 
well blame Fichte for it as anyone else. It is scientific 
to put the finger just on the origin of an evil. About 
twenty-seven years ago when I was a student in Ger- 
many the boys all marched to school, not with bookbags 
on their arms but with knapsacks on their backs; they 
drew up in military squads at recess and solemnly kicked 
the football by sharp command; even the little girls on 
the sidewalks instead of playing ring around the rosy 
drilled as infantry. They have been at the same thing 
ever since, and this has something to do with the war. 
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While speaking with restrained admiration of the Ger- 
man philosophers I should be sorry to be understood as 
having anything but respect for Dr. Butler. The Ger- 
man philosophers, popularly so called, are an eruption, 
a kind of rételn, on the German kultur; more an effect 
than a cause; but after the system pushed out this 
exanthem it has been an undoubted source of intellec- 
tual disease. Moreover, since the New Englanders about 
two generations ago began to inoculate American col- 
leges with a second-hand Germanic measles the disease 
has been a nuisance here, and we are grateful to 
Dr. Butler for now suggesting a quarantine for the 
thing. There is a school of German real philosophers, 
but they do not get on the front page; they are prophets 
without honor; and the ordinary student of philosophy 
knows as much about them as he does of middle Irish 
poetry. What is wrong with Germany is not philosophy, 
but a lack of philosophy. Truth is one and so is phil- 
osophy, and no philosophy is German, or French, or 
American, more than morality is. 

The president of Columbia University said America 
has no system, no plan, no definite purpose or unity in 
its school system, and it never will be efficient until it 
arrives at such order. The world is ruled by ideas, not 
by stocks and bonds. There is not a little truth in this 
statement; it is stale “noose” to some of us, as 
Dr. Schaeffer would say, but it is grateful to hear a 
man like the president of Columbia University insisting 
on the fact. The war is doing some good. 

The constructive suggestion Dr. Butler makes is that 
we are to take the preamble to the Federal Constitution, 
the second paragraph of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (if that document may now get past the Censor), 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and on these texts 
work out our salvation unto a perfect democracy. The 
Preamble to the Constitution is: 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
order and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 


The Declaration of Independence said: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by the Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter and abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 


Whatever may be relevant in the Gettysburg Address, 
delivered November 19, 1863, are the words: 
Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 


this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. From 
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these honored dead we take increased devotion to the cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure of devotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 


freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

If the statement that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, which is false, 
be changed to the truth that governments derive their 
just powers from God, the texts are very good. Even 
the giittering generality that all men are born equal may 
be let pass as harmless, as it is so useful to perorating 
politicians. 

It is to be regretted Dr. Butler forgot the Sermon on 
the Mount when enumerating texts. The trouble with 
Germany, America, France, and England is that they 
think they can go along without God. Because He is 
rejected He has turned His face from us until the world 
is groveling in desolation. Wars and rumors of war, 
false Christs in the market places, and the crying of the 
prophets to us is as the barking of distant dogs, because 
we try to get along without Him. Even we of the House- 
hold of the Faith, while the whole world is tumbling 
about our ears and civilization is worn as thin and thread- 
bare as our piety, still make the hoarding of counters or 
social climbing the end-all here. When our consciences 
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turn in sleep and mutter uneasily we toss five dollars 
into the Knights of Columbus Fund and pose as caulkers 
to the Bark of Peter. The vials of the wrath of God 
Almighty are seething and brimming unto the overflow, 
but we have not yet got beyond the stage where one is 
content in comparing our Catholic military numerical 
ratio with that in the tanks of the Baptists. 


Uninspired prophecy is as cheap as fortune-telling, but 
an uninspired prophet can see that this war is only begin- 
ning for the United States, that it must be ended by the 
United States, and the ending will be in sackcloth and 
ashes. The sooner we get measured for our sackcloth 
the better. Airplane, ships, guns, which are yet some- 
what hypothetical; pottering women, muddling men, 
bragging politicians, homesick boys; Sam Browne belts 
and khaki trouserettes, will not alone win the war. If we 
do not beg our Father to forgive us our trespasses and 
deliver us from evil we shall soon get a jolt which will 
disturb all smiling. Six little girls before the Blessed 
Sacrament tomorrow morning can do more than all the 
fifty-seven varieties of drives we are having. The drives 
are necessary—the money, the ships, the men, the sacri- 
fices, and the blood, must be; the flummery, nasty pas- 
sions, and the like will be; but those that pray will win 
the war. The Ally to propitiate is the Lord God of Hosts. 


Houses of Glass 


DANIEL A. 


NCE upon a time a wise maker of saws—not 
() steel ones, but saws that when fresh are called 
epigrams—advised those who live in glass houses 
to pull down the blinds. Incidentally he implied that he 
did not think much of the common-sense of any man 
who deliberately chose to dwell in a crystal palace. Bet- 
ter a cottage if it presented stern, uncompromising walls 
to the inquisitive neighbors than a castle that was open 
to the public. Probably he was voicing the opinion of an 
age when men liked to sit around in their shirt-sleeves 
with their stockinged feet on the mantelpiece, and women 
affected kimonas and wore cold-cream to meals. 

But glass houses are at present a popular style of do- 
mestic architecture. In fact, the man or woman living 
in a non-translucent, brick dwelling is tempted to ram 
out one of the walls, leaving the living room like a stage 
parlor with only three sides. The passion for privacy 
has given way to a craze for publicity; the gentle glow 
of the green-shaded table-lamp has faded before the 
searching glare of the spotlight. We have just a little 
too much open house without enough hospitality. 

For example, a well-known young couple have dis- 
covered their complete incompatibility of temper. The 
husband likes his eggs boiled solid, while his charming 
young wife scorns them other than barely introduced to 
hot water; and the cook refuses to boil eggs to more 
than one state of coagulation. So the heroine of this 
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domestic tragedy determines to go home to mamma, pro- 
vided she can ever find mamma at home; and the hero 
turns a wan eye towards bachelor hall. 

Now in the days when glass houses were reserved for 
flowers and winter grapes, the disiilusioned wife would 
have put on a thick veil and crept into a cab with drawn 
curtains. Once at mamma’s, she would have shut her 
chamber door and pined in solitude like a wounded doe. 
He, feeling that his life was ruined, would have shunned 
society, worn black, cultivated a martyr-like air, and 
answered his friends’ sympathetic if questioning glance 
with a silent grip of the hand. 

Not so today. Today the wounded wife “ calls up the 
paper ” and then sits with a photograph of herself within 
easy reach until the city editor rushes a special writer 
out to the apartment by taxi. Onto the willing pad of 
this sentiment-sluice, she pours the sad story of her 
wrongs. She tells of her late husband’s villainous tem- 
per, relates how, on a certain day, he spoke brutally to 
Fluff, her lap-dog, and how on another he laughed with 
the utmost brutality at her new spring hat. She tells 
how he could smile at the maid and swear at her, his 
devoted wife, in one and the same facial movement, and 
adds a few details on his general lack of breeding and 
the number of nights on which he suffered from a multi- 
plication of lamp-posts. After which she tearfully 
presses into the interviewer’s hand a portrait of herself 




















in an evening gown and sets aside the first week’s ali- 
mony to buy extra copies of the paper. 

As for the husband, he does not hesitate to throw up 
the blinds on the family living room, cost his wife what 
it may. He calls on the publishers with a manuscript 
entitled “My Mad Months of Matrimony,” and offers 
them the serial rights or the privilege of publishing it in 
one volume, illustrated. He points out the clever way 
in which he describes his ex-wife putting on her com- 
plexion. He reads his epigrams on the subject of wifely 
temper and wifely extravagance and wifely fondness for 
cheap novels and the cherry in the bottom of the glass. 
He lets the public hear about all the family squabbles and 
grows eloquent on the subject of his wife’s relatives. 
And all the while the neighbors stand with their faces 
pressed against the pane, glutting themselves with a do- 
mestic drama in real life rehearsed for their exclusive 
benefit. Few neighbors find any fault with the number 
of glass houses in their block. 

An aspiring young daughter, whose father still sighs 
for corned beef and cabbage when the butler serves him 
terrapin, is breaking into society and using a siege gun 
to do it. Does she hide herself away in a cloistered gar- 
den surrounded by high walls and infested by great 
danes? Hardly. She haunts the society-page of the 
Sunday paper as often as she can slip past the society 
editor. She furnishes the dailies with portraits of herself 
on horseback, with her Russian wolf-hound, in a Red 
Cross uniform, on the beach, skating, knitting, pouring 
tea, at the charity bazaar, playing tennis, selling tags for 
stray kittens, and intently gazing upon a long-stemmed 
rose. Then she coyly expresses to her friends her as- 
tonishment at the way those papers get hold of pictures. 
If young ladies of the rotogravure type have any mo- 
ments when they long for privacy, they bravely stifle 
their feelings for the sake of a curious public. Com- 
pared with them, a moving-picture actor is something of 
a hermit, while a pugilist in training is the violet by the 
mossy stone. They not only live in glass houses, but day 
and night they keep the electric lights blazing and a brass 
band playing before the main portico. 

Nowadays just as soon as a man robs a bank or writes 
a successful novel, invents a new gun, or climbs Mount 
McKinley on roller skates, he is expected to fill out a 
questionnaire telling the color of his grandparents’ eye, 
the flower he likes best, his hour for rising, and the price 
he pays for his neckties. A famous man may as well 
renounce all claim to privacy and move all his belongings 
into the most comfortable glass house he can rent. Un- 
conventional pictures of him begin to break out on the 
picture-page of the newspapers, pictures that represent 
him with a four-days’ beard raking the leaves from his 
front lawn. The shabbier the clothes and the more dis- 
reputable-looking the pipe he is smoking, the better satis- 
fied the public seems to be. Evidently famous men are 
not supposed to be handsome. 

As for the rest of us ordinary mortals who do not get 
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divorces or make the winter drive on the society line or 
write or fight ourselves into fame, we are beginning to 
live in a kind of universal glass house. There was a time 
when men and women, for example, wore certain gar- 
ments which they hastily covered with others and pur- 
chased only in a furtive sort of way. Now the nation 
clothes itself, not in the privacy of a dressing-room, but 
in the advertising section of the magazines. Undercloth- 
ing, thanks to the advertiser, has become as much a mat- 
ter of general notoriety as overcoats. And everyone 
knows that, if it is summer time, you wear just such and 
such an advertised brand; if winter time, just such an- 
other. which now occupies the back cover of every mag- 
azine. 

Those advertising pages have become the glass house 
of the ordinary man. They tell the curious public just 
what we eat, what we drink, and frankly just what we 
wear. If we purchase a new suit from an advertised 
firm, every man we meet on the avenue knows precisely 
what it cost us. The only ones who can afford privacy 
in the matter of clothes and food are the very wealthy, 
and most of them would die if they had privacy, while 
the rest of us feel that we have the privacy of a kitten in 
a nursery of five lively youngsters. 

Glass houses unquestionably add to the picturesque- 
ness of the landscape, and there is no denying their effect 
in satisfying a general curiosity. But in sacrificing pri- 
vacy we are sacrificing a number of things eminently 
worth while, depth of thought, restfulness of spirit, the 
ability to pray. For all these quickly shrivel and die 
in the pitiless rays that beat on the panes of a house of 
glass. 


Dramas That Bloom in the Spring 
Joun B. KENNEDY 


PEAKING with levity, it may be said that the supreme trial 

reserved for Job was an introduction to Broadway, or 
thereabouts, at a time when his theatrical neighbors were ‘uch 
frivolous creations as ‘“Flo-Flo” and “Jack o’ Lantern.” 
As a trial the introduction an unmixed artistic succe:s 
despite the megaphonic rendition of that awesome vehicle, tie 
Voice Out of the Wind. 
and his comforters in the center of a majestically simple scene 
in the Land of Uz, restrainedly passionate in color effect, has 
been widely published. Even in half-tone it radiates the ex- 
pression of solemnity and utter pathos so essential to a dignified 
representation of the sublime subject. narrators, in 
niches at the side of the stage, maintained continuity between 
the passages of dialogue, rendered by actors who evidently had 
taken pains to inspire themselves at the source, the Sacred 
Scriptures. To anyone bored or disheartened by the prevalence 
on the metropolitan stage of the indecent and the inane, this 
production of Job was most encouraging. It demonstrated 
that a conscientious artist, not primarily concerned with profit, 
can do justice, even in New York, to a thrilling Biblical char- 
acter. Compared with a circus-like distortion such as “‘ The 
Wanderer,” which presumed to make the prodigal son of an- 
cient days as spectacular as modern fictionists would have him, 
the “Book of Job” is verily like the figure of the afflicted 
patriarch beside a gaudy poetaster. Stuart Walker, the man 
responsible for this singular theatrical episode, has arranged 
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to make the “Book of Job” an annual Lenten feature, thus 
incurring an incongruity in his enterprise. The “ Book of Job” 
is grandly impressive at any time, especially when a taxed anJ 
supertaxed public confronted with subtly ironical bulletins in 
every public conveyance in Manhattan, is commencing to be- 
lieve in its own patience; but for Lent something even more 
sublime than the “ Book of Job” should readily suggest itself 
to an artist whose appreciation of the sonorous values of 
Scriptural drama has been well proved. 

Greek tragedy has also had its place, and a very high one, 
this year, giving Miss Margaret Anglin an opportunity to demon- 
strate that she is the leading American actress; which praise, 
I think, originated with the most reliable critic of the New 
York daily press, a critic whose verdicts on current attractions 
are rarely blazoned in advertisement space, no doubt because 
they are rarely, if ever, influenced by advertisement space. And 
Shakespeare, not to be outdone, has been creditably presented 
in a series of matinees. 

The serious-mindedness, let us not pause to question it, of 
a certain section of the theater-going public, has received added 
encouragement by a return of Ibsen’s “ Wild Duck” and 
“ Hedda Gabler,” and Mr. Shaw’s self-styled, and quite truth- 
fully, “unpleasant play,” “Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Of 
Ibsen it seems almost superfluous to say that if he has written 
any vitally important gospel in his drama some bright pagan 
has yet to discover the key to the code, for no Christian or 
Jew or even Mussulman will have the patience to search for it. 
As for “ Mrs. Warren’s profession,” it is personal but pertinent 
to remark that from the comfortable fortune he has acquired 
from his later exhibitions of slap-stick dialectics Mr. Shaw 
should, in decency, pension the poor woman. 

Considering plays more popular, there is a genuine pleasure 
in reporting that the juvenile drama is flourishing. Booth 
Tarkington, whose strange fate it is to be successful always, 
has, in “ Seventeen,” provided a story which an able dramatizer 
converts into living delight. William Sylvanus Baxter, who 
strives to anticipate his manhood despite the mockery of an 
impish sister, is an alias for most healthy American citizens 
in their yodeling youth. His is the type of character which 
Father Joseph Conroy, S.J., in those instructive Saturday-noon 
conferences at dear old St. Louis University, dissected, to the 
vast amusement of scores of lads who were all Baxters, with 
variations. 

“Seventeen” not only contains a humorous for 
adolescents and a serial laugh for adults, but stands as a definite 
stage in the advance of juvenile drama. There is hardly a living 
theater-goer who has not had the dismal experience of wit- 
nessing juvenile plays where the girl and boy characters, par- 
ticularly the boy, were either monsters of innocent merriment 
or perfect specimens of copy-book morality unconsciously play- 
ing truant from their glass-cases. Those awful young persons 
in the old-time melodrama who detected the villain instantly 
by the contour of his corsets through the Prince Albert coat 
exercised, for more than one generation, a tyranny over the 
tears of sympathetic industrial young ladies. The enfants ter- 
ribles, velvet-collared and studying statistics of Arabian fisheries 
in the first act of the stale farce-comedy and being bailed out 
from the county lock-up, with father at the finale, no 4onger 
propagate cynicism among scene-shifters. A brighter day has 
dawned. Now the juvenile is really juvenile, neither an ange] 
minus wings nor a demon minus the tail. “Seventeen” is not 
the only play that can substantiate the claim. There is the 
“ Little Teacher” wherein a florist’s half-dozen of stage chil- 
dren perform with a precocity not in the least brazen. The 
lately deceased author of that entertaining satire “A Tailor- 
Made Man” wrote the “Little Teacher.” The play is a little 
sticky with theatrical virtue in spots, but its portraiture of 
rural narrowness broadened by the shining charity of a city 
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person is true and effective. Miss Mary Ryan plays the little 
teacher with a symmetry of emotionalism that makes the few 
dry moments palatable and smoothes over the heavily buttered 
minutes. 

Plays of a patriotic theme are sprinkled over the official list 
of attractions. There is “An American Ace,” subtitled “a big, 
patriotic melodrama at patriotic prices”; the audience receives 
patriotic programs and the actors put on patriotic grease paint. 
“An American Ace” can be summarized as somewhat ennobled 
blood and thunder. The “Man Who Stayed at Home” comes 
from England and teaches, with interesting British unctuous- 
ness, the lesson that slackers don’t always slack. ‘‘ Her Coun- 
try” is modestly styled “the patriotic play” with no particular 
accent on the article, which really is not entitled to one; “ Seven 
Days’ Leave” is the kind of stuff the staid and sturdy cockney 
roars at from the depths of the pit. It gives strength to the 
argument that if melodrama is the most appropriate medium 
for the display of patriotism, the quality of patriotism bears 
improvement. “The Copperhead” is an excellently-acted play. 

And here something must be said against the practice of in- 
troducing khaki into every musical comedy, revue or other 
show that has not sufficient intrinsic merit to manage without 
it. Our objection to this indiscriminate use of the fighting 
cloth is really patriotic. The abuse of the flag behind the foot- 
lights is scandalous, but the flag is the property of all, and if 
certain patriots are thrown into fervor by seeing it hung about 
the bower of a bevy of beauty—the words are borrowed from 
an unknown but unbiquitous poet—we feel pity more than wrath. 
But khaki was designed and is primarily used as a color in 
which the nation’s defenders give and receive wounds and 
death. True, many hundreds of bright young men are licensed 
to wear khaki without much risk to health or comfort. When 
that inconsistency becomes emphasized a government at present 
immersed in far graver problems will, no doubt, -rectify matters. 
Even now, some popular protest should be made and vigorously 
made to insure heeding, against the cheapening by gallant super- 
numeraries and shapely young women, on and off the stage, 
of the color sanctified by blood shed in the nation’s cause. There 
are plays, “ General Post” being one of them, where the use of 
khaki is essential to the presentation of legitimate plot. But 
when hundreds of thousands of young men wear the color as 
a badge of their readiness to give “the last full measure of 
devotion” it is provoking to find khaki exploited by hordes 
of powdered charmers of both sexes to whome patriotism is 
known chiefly as a commodity not generally stocked by foreign- 
born delicatessen merchants. 

Charles Rann Kennedy’s “An Army with Banners” is typical 
of this polished playwright’s attempts to make art objectively 
purposeful when it is not subjectively perfect; the result being 
that his morals are a little top-heavy for his tales. Through 
the “ Servant in the House,” the ‘‘ Terrible Meek” and “ Win- 
ter Feast’’ and his latest allegory, Mr. Kennedy shows a praise- 
worthy endeavor to captivate the public with spiritual drama— 
not the problem play, where a robust interrogation-mark is at- 
tacked and more or less satisfactorily disposed of. But I think, 
and the opinion is necessarily personal, that Mr. Kennedy’s 
chief disadvantage is one he shares in common with several 
other talented and well-intentioned literary men, a failure ade- 
quately to realize that intellectual and social culture, no matter 
through what processes of sublimation they may be coaxed or 
forced by skilful plotting, are not essential to spiritual rebirth 
or invigoration; that, where a too sophisticated artist is their 
guide, they may be led often through genteel affliction to com- 
placence rather than through pain and tears to salvation. The 
old morality play, with the virtuous hero playing solo leap-frog 
over “ Old Nick’s” back contains many hidden hints for authors 
who would write new moralities. 

As patriotic plays are numerous, ditto films are plentiful to 




















boredom. .D. W. Griffith’s “ Hearts of the World” is charac- 
teristically colossal; press agent, please notice. Then there is 
Ambassador Gerard’s “My Four Years in Germany,” which 
has not cast much lustre either on its author or his subject. 
“My Own United States” is a good-class film; “Over the 
Top” features the loquacious Sergeant Empey, and numerous 
martial pictures, warranted to evoke unbridled applause, form 
the body of the procession. Perhaps the most amusing is the 
masterpiece entitled “The Kaiser—the Beast of Berlin,’ which 
loudly and lithographically contradicts many genuine authori- 
ties, Mr. Gerard for one, on the domestic attributes of the senior 
Hohenzollern. Liberty bonds are far more effective war-aid 
than such reckless waste of celluloid. If the American masses 
need such lurid stuff to stir them, then, as Wilhelm himself 
might remark: “It is to strafe!” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to stx-hundred words. 


Capital and Labor 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA for March 2 voices the Editor's disappointment over 
the fact that his campaign to employers in general and Catholic 
employers in particular to induce them to turn over a new leaf 
in so far as the conduct of their affairs concerns their employees 
has proven an utter failure—a fate, in the opinion of the writer, 
it richly deserved. The Editor was not qualified by experience 
to discuss for practical men a subject upon which he sought to 
enlighten them. “It is therefore disheartening,” he says, “to 
know that many Catholics, presumably men of education and 
certainly leaders in their communities, are utterly unaware of 
the danger to society in any social program which fails to guar- 
antee justice to the worker, and, primarily, his right founded on 
the natural law of entering into a free contract in disposing of 
his labor.” The Editor’s implication here is utterly ridiculous 
because every individual is as free as the air he breathes without 
let or hindrance, to accept or turn down a job, a fact that is self- 
evident now when there are three jobs waiting for every two 
applicants and consequently wage-earners are experiencing no 
difficulties on that score. But what the Editor evidently has in 
mind is that wage-earners should be guaranteed the privilege of 
collective bargaining. I would suggest that he read up the his- 
tory of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company polishers’ boycott 
which began in 1906 and ran through the courts of the District 
of Columbia until December 23, 1908, when Justice Wright 
handed a jail sentence to the chiefs of the Labor Trust, 
the conspirators behind the crime. 

Briefly, the Buck’s Stove and Range industry was established 
in St. Louis in 1846; year in and year out thereafter it made an- 
nual contracts with the 745 members of the several unions in its 
employ, all of which contracts were in full force and effect when 
the metal polishers inaugurated their boycott in 1906. In all 
these contracts there was a provision that should a dispute arise 
it was to be referred to a committee designated for its adjustment 
and in the meantime there should be no cessation of work. But 
the metal polishers ignored these provisions, executed their walk- 
out and surrounded the plant with pickets. Finding that mere 


picketing of the plant was ineffective, they brought the “ second- 
ary boycott’ into play and made it nation-wide in scope. In San 
Francisco they were most vicious in their activities. There, 


agents of the St. Louis concern always had purchased stoves 
annually to cover their year’s requirements; as this had gone on 
for a quarter of a century the annual sale of repair parts had 
grown to considerable proportions and was an asset of great 
value to those who had built up the business. The lax police 
regulations in San Francisco at that time permitted pickets to 
stand in front of the shops where the Buck’s stoves were offered 
for sale and warn prospective customers against entering. This 
secondary boycott plan of attack on innocent stove-dealers two 
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thousand miles away from the seat of the dispute had the hearty 
approval of Dr. John A. Ryan, the author of “ A Living Wage,” 
that continuous sermon to employers, without an intimation be- 
tween covers to employees that the return for a fair day’s pay 
was an honest day’s work! The secondary boycott is no more 
nor less than the confiscation or destruction of property of third 
parties; Dr. Ryan’s sanction of it was a fit companion piece to 
Dr. O’Hara’s Lord Scully comparison: “ The prevailing type of 
industrial organization is the corporation, in which the stock- 
holders and Board of Directors know nothing and care nothing 
about the conditions of labor in the establishments from which 
their income is derived, for distance, it is said, disinfects divi- 
dends. Moreover, the executive officials cannot let their personal 
humane feelings affect the question, for everything is controlled 
by the inexorable demand for interest and dividends.” 

A lifetime before the inception of Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion acts in the various States, innumerable employers en their 
own initiative had inaugurated aid societies through which em- 
ployers paid so liberally for the care of those personally injured 
and the support of their families while they were laid up, that 
when their plans were abandoned in favor of the several com- 
pensation laws, these employers found that they were paying out 
no more than under the self-imposed systems. 

From a layman’s point of view, AMERICA in discussing a sub 
ject of nation-wide complication should be sure of its ground 
before giving expression to an exhortation. At least, it is plain 
that when Edwin V. O’Hara in his paper of December 29, com- 
pared employers in general to the brand of Irish landlord who 
lives abroad and leaves to agents the disagreeable job of exacting 
rack rents from his unfortunate tenants, he is treating a serious 
subject in a way neither scientific nor logical. While it may be 
true that there are cases of absentee captains of industry, in this 
half-million community, the owners as a rule are the first on the 
job in the morning and the last out at night. 

Milwaukee. T. J. NgAcy. 

[The defense of Doctors Ryan and O'Hara, if any is needed, 
may be safely left to Doctors O’Hara and Ryan. Mr. Neacy’s 
letter is printed, not as throwing any light upon a difficult prob- 
lem, or as giving the remedy, which, as Leo XIII writes, “ must 
be found and found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness 
pressing so heavily and unjustly at this moment on the vast ma- 
jority of the working classes,” for it does neither of these things. 
But it is not without point. It admirably illustrates a conten- 
tion often urged in these pages: that many Catholics are un- 
acquainted with the principles upon which the solution of the 
labor problem must be based. For instance, Mr. Neacy writes, 
“ What the Editor evidently had in mind is that the wage-earner 
should be granted the privilege of collective bargaining.” The 
Editor had nothing of the sort in mind, nor would the well- 
informed Catholic student of social affairs allow himself to speak 
of the “privilege” of collective bargaining. The very phrase- 
ology illustrates one of many misunderstandings at the root of 
the labor problem. Collective bargaining is not a “ privilege,” 
but a right, and a right that cannot be destroyed by a thousand 
Buck Stove cases, even were each the fearful outrage which Mr. 
Neacy conceives it to be. 

But the divergence between Mr. Neacy and the principles of 
Catholic social philosophy becomes more apparent in Mr. Neacy’s 
statement of “a free contract.” “ Every individual,” he writes, 
“is as free as the air he breathes, without let or hindrance, to 
accept or turn down a job.” It is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Neacy is serious in thus describing a “ free contract.” AMERICA 
prefers to take its doctrine in this matter from the fairly modern, 
but unfortunately neglected, Encyclical of Leo XIII “On the 
Condition of the Working Classes.” The great Pontiff cannot 
regard the question with that optimism which sits so gracefully 
upon Mr. Neacy. On the contrary, “the momentous gravity of 
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the state of things now obtaining fills every mind with painful 
apprehension,” and the reason of this apprehension is that “a 
small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the 
teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself.” ‘“ Hence, by degrees it has come to pass,” 
mourns the Pontiff, “that workingmen have been surrendered, 
all isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of employers 
and the greed of unchecked competition.” The very point 
which Mr. Neacy dismisses so airily, “every man is as free as 
the air he breathes, without let or hindrance, to accept or turn 
down a job,” the Pope stresses as “a subject of great and urgent 
importance.” After showing that there are certain low wages 
which the workingman cannot accept without “crime,” since 
“the preservation of life is the bounden duty of one and all, and 
to be wanting therein is a crime,” he continues: 

Let it be then taken for granted that workman and em- 
ployer should, as a rule, make free agreements, and in par- 
ticular should agree freely as to the wages: nevertheless, 
there underlies a dictate of natural justice more imperious 
and more ancient than any bargain between man and man, 
namely, that remuneration ought to be sufficient to support 
a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner. If through neces- 
sity or fear of a worse evil, the workman accept harder 
conditions because an employer or contractor will afford him 
no better, he is made the victim of force and injustice. 

Bill James is “as free as the air he breathes,” writes Mr. 
Neacy, “to accept or turn down a job,” that pays him twelve 
dollars a week. It will not support him and his wife, but he 
accepts it through “fear of a worse evil,” i. e., he can get no 
other, and without the weekly twelve dollars both he and his wife 
will die of starvation. Mr. Neacy says that Bill has no grievance, 
because he is perfectly free “to accept or turn down the job.” 
Leo XIII holds that Bill is “the victim of force and injustice.” 
AMERICA, as always, sides with the Pope, whose words for the 
past two decades have had a poignant significance —Ep. 
AMERICA. ] 

Human Respect 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 6 Father T. M. M. says that he experi- 
mented with three pedestrians to determine their attitude towards 
a priest and found that two non-Catholics greeted him pleasantly, 
while a Knight of Columbus gave him no sign of recognition. 
If the inference is that Knights of Columbus do not properly 
respect the priesthood, I would like to enter the protest that no 
member of my council would act in the manner of the K. C. 
described by Father T. M. M. Apropos of the subject of human 
respect, I recently heard a lecture in a Catholic church by a 
Catholic priest on a patriotic topic, and heard the Liberty Bond 
issue and Red Cross lauded to the sky, while the K. C. was only 
mentioned in the same sentence with the “ Y” and Jewish wel- 
fare work. The fact that several prominent non-Catholics were 
in the audience, of course, had nothing to do with the matter. 
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Camp Quantico, Va. 


A Catholic Chapel for Annapolis 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Would it not be well for the Knights of Columbus, who are 
now doing such yeomen service for our country, to take up the 
matter of a chapel for the Catholics at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis? Your Maryland correspondent has put the situa- 
tion fairly before us. May the mother of one of the “ middies,” 
who appreciates very much the praise bestowed upon them, add 
a few words to the suggestions he has made? 

It was a bit of a wrench to take a lad from a Jesuit college 
and turn him over, body and soul, to the Government. Not 
knowing anything of the education given at Annapolis, I was 
at first a litthke uneasy about the religious side of the matter. 
After meeting Admiral Benson, the head of our navy, a de- 
vout Catholic, some say a daily communicant, who impresses 





one instantly as a man who can at all times be counted on to 
do his duty, I was somewhat reassured. Cardinal Gibbons, the 
beloved senior prelate of this country, reassured me still more 
by saying that the education given at Annapolis was unmatched 
anywhere and that the religious part also was taken care of. 

But we mothers are troublesome people, you know. Where 
our boys are concerned we have to be quite certain. We are 
second to none in love of our country. We are proud to have 
our sons, all our sons, in her service; but, our duty does not 
cease there. We have still to see that they come out of An- 
napolis, where they receive a splendid technical education and 
a discipline that spells character and manhood, with a religious 
faith as undimmed as the faith they had when they entered. 

A visit to Annapolis showed an ideally situated spot, every- 
thing on the most magnificent scale, a beautiful, stately chapel, 
where the Protestant Episcopal service is held, the Y. M. C. A. 
also there, and doing much for the comfort and pleasure of the 
boys. The Catholics are indeed more favored than some of the 
denominations. Those who wish to receive Holy Communion 
are called at 5.20 a. m. About a score go, and the rest, 150, more 
or less, march in company-formation to the late Mass. They 
are a splendid looking lot of young men and they certainly do 
cover the ground as anyone knows who has tried to keep up 
with them. But what of the boy who enters Annapolis with 
wavering faith or without a background of solid Catholic train- 
ing? How would he fare? That is the question. All have not 
had the advantage of having been previously trained by Jesuits. 

We must wake up, we Catholics. We have kept to ourselves 
entirely too long. There is no prejudice against Catholics at 
Annapolis. We all know that the better Catholic a man is, the 
better citizen he will be. Cannot the Knights of Columbus 
take this matter up? Perhaps they could devote some of the 
great war-fund they have already raised to building a chapel 
there. 

The boys will be starting off in a few weeks on their yearly 
cruise of whose itinerary we know nothing. They are not al- 
lowed to tell. They may be in as great peril as any of the 
soldiers going across. It would certainly be a comfort to Catho- 
lic parents to know that they had a Catholic chaplain to bid 
them God-speed before they start. 

Chicago. A. C. M. 


Prohibition, the Constitution, the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read several articles and letters in AMERICA as to pro- 
hibition, the Constitution and the Mass. I heartily approve of 
Father Kenny’s article, under the above title, in your issue 
of March 13. I presume to submit, as my personal views, the 
following, feeling satisfied that it is on some such broad lines 
as I suggest that the fight in the courts on these drastic, unjust 
laws should be made and will be won, to the end that “ prohibi- 
tion "shall not, directly or indirectly, prohibit or prevent the 
Mass. 

Citizens of the United States have dual citizenship; they are 
citizens of the United States, first and foremost, and then citi- 
zens of the State in which they reside and have their homes. 
These respective citizenships result in rights as well as in 
duties. As between these citizenships, allegiance to the Union is 
supreme. A citizen’s duty is first to the Union, then to the 
State; and, if these respective duties conflict, he must sacri- 
fice his duty to the State to do his duty to the Union. For it is 
unlawful, for instance, for a State to secede from the Union. 
This principle was sealed and forever fixed by the blood of those 
who died to establish it in our late Civil War. 

In governmental constitutions, as in laws, there is the spirit 
as well as the /etter, and in interpreting constitutions and laws 
it is well-settled by the decisions of the courts that the spirit, 
not the /etter, prevails. Our Government has declared that we 
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are in the present awful war to fight for liberty; “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Our people, our citizens of the 
United States, are responding nobly and generously to this 
cause, in men and in money, and many have already forfeited 
their lives for this cause on the battlefields of Europe. In this 
cause it is the supreme power of the United States which drafts 
our citizens to be soldiers and which controls the citizens, as well 
as the several States, in the matter of war. But the liberty we 
are fighting for is true liberty, not a sham; it is liberty which 
not even the tyranny of a brutal majority shall be permitted, 
under our Constitution, to take away from us; it is liberty and 
freedom under just and constitutional laws. Such liberty neces- 
sarily includes protection in our enjoyment of life, property, and 
also in that which is dearer than all else and which most of us 
will fight most quickly for—liberty, freedom, to worship God 
according to our religious belief. 

The central act of Catholic worship is the Mass, in which 
Supreme Sacrifice, when the words of consecration are pro- 
nounced by a duly ordained priest, wine, not grape juice or cider, 
is changed into the very blood which Jesus Christ shed for us 
that we might be free in the largest sense of that term, and that 
we might be saved forever. Our civil allegiance is first to the 
United States; but, if that Government will not, or cannot, pro- 
tect us against the brutal tyranny of the State which presumes 
to pass a law the effect of which, if obeyed and enforced, is to 
do away, within its boundaries, with the central, cardinal act 
of worship in our Church, then our allegiance is to God alone. 
We gladly render to Caesar that which is Caesar’s; but we shall 
first, last and forever render to God that which is due to Him. 

I know the history of this, my native country; I have studied 
its Constitution and the history thereof and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States interpreting our Constitu- 
tion. I believe there is enough in the spirit of that great Con- 
stitution, when interpreted in the light of its history and of the 
history of the United States, to impel the ultimate legal tribunal 
of the United States, which tribunal, in the event, must pro- 
tect the rights of the citizens of the United States against 
tyranny or abuse, to declare: That no State law is valid which 
presumes to prevent wine from being made, used or sold for 
sacramental purposes. 

I believe the same supreme Government of the United States 
which will not allow a State to secede from the Union; which 
may draft my sons and take them from their State, overseas, 
to fight in foreign lands; which justly exacts duties from its citi- 
zens in return for the rights which it guarantees—will also 
recognize and enforce, through its Supreme Court, the rights of 
its Catholic citizens against the bigotry and tyranny of a State 
which, under the guise of a law, does abridge the liberty of every 
Catholic citizen of the United States who, unfortunately for 
him, alsq happens to be a citizen of, or a temporary resident in, 
such a benighted, ignorant and utterly unworthy fragment of the 
great United States. Liberty to fight and, if need be, to die for 
the Union necessarily connotes, under the spirit of our over- 
shadowing United States Constitution, liberty to worship God 
as our religion teaches us to do. 

St. Louis. Paut BAKEWELL. 


Catholic Chapel at West Point 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his letter of April 6, R. J. McWilliams mentions the Catho- 
lic chapel at West Point, as having been “built, if I am not 
mistaken, not by the Government, but by Catholics.” The fact is 
that the chapel was built by the $30,000 appropriation, made for 
that purpose by Congress in February, 1897. I am not sure who 
introduced the bill, but I know its success was due to the efforts 
of the Hon. B. B. Odell, Jr., in whose district West Point was, 
and those of the Hon. James S. Sherman, and their friends. 

For many years the Rt. Rev. C. G. O’Keefe, of Highland Falls, 


had tried to secure a chapel at the Military Academy. In the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, elected in 1896, there were only two Catho- 
lics, the Hon. John Fitzgerald, of Boston, and the Hon. Denis 
M. Hurley, of Brooklyn. The latter succeeded in interesting Mr. 
Odell, Jr., and Mr. Sherman in the project, and it was by the 
influence of these gentlemen that the bill was passed. The 
Catholics of the country are indebted to these broad-minded 
Protestant gentlemen. 


Washington. M. H. R. 


The “ Saturday Evening Post” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of March 23, I note a letter from Mr. Frank 
Scheper in defense of Miss Frazer in her misrepresentations of 
the Holy Father in connection with the Italian situation. This 
article indirectly contains a defense of Mr. Lorimer, also, for 
having published such an article. If Mr. Scheper is right— 
and let us hope he is—then we may expect Mr. Lorimer to see 
that Miss Frazer’s calumny of the Holy Father is retracted in 
the columns of the Post. If, on the other hand, Mr. Scheper 
is not right, then we cannot but feel that he has made a defense 
wholly unmerited by either Miss Frazer or Mr. Lorimer. _ I, 
for one, do not think any retractions will be made in the Post 
nor elsewhere. We can only wait and see. 


Shelbyville, Ind. M. M. C. 


Irish in the Revolution 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reply to a query by a Mr. Campbell, which appeared in a 
recent issue of your magazine, permit me to state that the 
War Department publication relating to officers and soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War, in its last issue, gives the names of the 
officers and brigades from France, including Lynch’s and Moy- 
lan’s. Another Government publication, “ Records of the Conti- 
nental Congress,” mentions the names of some Irish leaders 
who gave their services free, it being necessary to pass a special 
Act of Congress to accept their services free. 

It pleases me to be able to give this information, since there 
seems to be a great lack of knowledge regarding the Irish in the 
Revolution of the Colonies. Quite recently, while reading a 
beautiful copy of the Notre Dame Scholastic, for June, 1917, I 
noticed that a certain governor paid a glowing tribute to the 
Irish soldier in all the wars from the “ Mexican War up till the 
Spanish-American War,” thus making it appear to the ignorant 
and sometimes bigoted portion of our population that the Irish 
had no hand or part in the formation of the Union. The Doire 
Publishing Company, a few years ago, published a book entitled 
“Early Irish Settlers in North America.” This book should 
be in the hands of everybody of Irish blood who wants to know 
the great part the Irish and Scotch-Irish have played in the 
formation of our country. This is shown by the records of the 
Pennsylvania troops in the Revolutionary War, not to speak of 
the reports of the British Government on the subject, which are 
in effect, that three-fourths of those taking an active part in the 
revolution and out of it were Irish or of Irish descent. 

By a strange coincidence, last Sunday, while at Mass, I 
noticed a man next to me using his beads, and several others 
apparently did not follow the Mass as they should. The thought 
occurred to me that it might be a good thing if moving pictures, 
explanatory of the Mass were made by one central authority 
and sent broadcast all over the world, in the various languages. 
It would be an object-lesson how the Church uses every science 
known to teach our holy religion, so that even the densest- 
minded may see. But the point I want to make is this: three 
days later I read a letter in America from a gentleman offering 
the same suggestion that I now offer! In things of this kind, 
I often ask myself, have we really begun to scratch on the sur- 
face of knowledge yet? 


Manila, P. I. James P. FEHAN. 
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A Good Boy and a Hero 


was a good boy.” Falling from a mother’s 
lips, these homely words are as touching as 
They tell their own story 
of the 
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the most eloquent panegyric. 
of a boy’s reverence for the sanctities of home, 
tender love for the mother now mourning the boy’s loss, 
of obedience to the stalwart father who guided his steps, 
a story of faith, purity and devotion to duty that adds a 
crowning glory to the virtues of a truly Christian and 
\merican household. When to these words the gray- 
haired mother can add with pride even in the midst of her 
tears: “ He gave his life for others,” she may rest as- 
sured that no finer eulogy could be spoken over her dead 
boy, for the lips of Truth itself have said that greater 
love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 

Albert J. Kern, of Company D, Sixth U. 
was killed in action “ somewhere in saat 
western front where he and his American companions in 
arms were gallantly holding the line. A mother’s un- 
erring love has spoken his eulogy. A good boy and a 
hero! Wonderful eloquence of a mother’s heart. It has 
compressed into half a dozen words a life of purity and 
devotion crowned with the halo of sacrifice. 

We know where the dead American soldier was trained 
and prepared for the supreme test. We know why his 
mother could speak so lovingly and so proudly of his 
memory. A Catholic, reared in the atmosphere of a 
Catholic home, in Catholic schools, strengthened by the 
life-giving and purifying Sacraments of the Catholic 
of which he was a faithful son, he learnt the 
When the supreme 


. Engineers, 
” on that 


Church, 
duties of the child and the citizen. 
test came he was ready to meet it. 
In Catholic homes, in Catholic schools, under Catholic 
guidance, with the help of the Sacraments of the Catholic 
Church, tens of thousands of boys and youths are grow- 
ing up today ready to follow in the footsteps of the 
young soldier who died that others might be free. The 


influences under which he grew up and that made him 
“a good boy,” strong and pure, the teachers who in- 
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structed him in the duty of laying down his life for his 
country’s cause, if ever she called upon him for the sac- 
rifice, are casting thousands of others in the same mold. 
Hundreds have already proved that they have not re- 
ceived that training in vain. Catholic schools, Catholic 
colleges and Catholic universities have proudly sent their 
sons to the colors, and have watched them fall and bleed 
for justice and freedom. If of them also we can speak 
the words spoken over the young American engineer, it 
is because they were true to the ideals of Catholic family 
life and Catholic citizenship. The former require purity, 
the latter devotion and loyalty. In the stress of war, in 
the days of tragedy through which we are now passing, 
that loyalty must be able to reach the heights of sacrifice. 
Life even must be thrown away that others may live. 

Catholic education in the home, the school, the parish 
church is the mother of the sturdy virtues we need today 
in the great struggle upon which the United States have 
so unselfishly entered. That education teaches purity, 
discipline, the spirit of sacrifice and self-control. These 
are the virtues needed in the camp, in the trenches, on 
the battlefield. We have been attacked again and again 
because in our schools it was said we did not make good 
citizens, loyal and devoted Americans. We were untrue 
to American ideals, it was repeated; we were strangers 
to the thoughts and the inspirations of our countrymen. 
Our Catholic soldiers have given their answer. They 
have met the supreme test. Every Catholic soldier that 
holds a rifle in his hands on the frontier of freedom, 
every Catholic boy who crimsons with his blood the fields 
of France, is a refutation of the charge. Our ideals have 
stood the test. Our system of Catholic education has not 
failed. When pure and strong men were needed for the 
country’s honor and the country’s need, Catholic schools 
marshaled them in an unbroken phalanx under her flag. 
At all costs those Catholic boys and young men will do 
their country’s just bidding. If necessary, like gallant 
Albert Kern of the Sixth U. S. Fngineers, they will 
gladly die for her. 


A Living Wage 

HE Consumers’ League of the City of New York 

has appealed to the people of the State to support 
the Wagner minimum wage bill lately introduced into 
the Senate, and it is to be hoped that the petition will 
evoke a ready and hearty response. New York has been 
strangely dilatory in caring for the working classes, and, 
as a consequence, its numerous fat men have grown fat- 
ter on the labor even of women and girls. 

Minimum wage commissions have existed in Australia 
for eighteen years, in England for four years, and since 
1912 and 1913 in California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wisconsin. But where is boastful New York? Not in 
the list of progressive States as yet, but only now ap- 
proaching the light, despite the fact that, a year ago, the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared the Oregon 
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minimum wage law constitutional. Nor can it be said 
that there has been no need of such a measure in this 
State. The lowest weekly wage upon which a woman 
can live decently and healthfully in New York City is 
$11.70, yet four-fifths of the laundry workers receive less 
than $11 a week; in restaurants one-half of the women 
employees get less than $10; in paper-box factories wom- 
en, working at the highest possible speed, are able to 
earn only $7 a week, while $8 is considered a splendid 
stipend for girls in department stores. 

What a year’s life at $7 a week is worth can be judged 
from this yearly bill of expense of a girl who earned that 
sum: 

Board and room at $4.20 a week, $218.40; lunches at $1.00 a 
week, $52.00; car fares at 60 cents a week, $31.20; 1 suit, $16.80; 
2 dresses, $13.30; 2 hats at 68 cents and $1.40, $2.08; woolen 
underwear at 82 cents, $1.65; 2 pair gloves at 35 cents, 70 cents; 
24 pair stockings at 174% cents, $4.20; 2 pair corsets, $3.50; 3 pair 
shoes at $2.80, $8.40; 2 petticoats at 63 cents, $1.26; 2 flannel 
petticoats at 37% cents, 75 cents; 6 corset covers at 14 cents, 
84 cents; 5 white shirt waists, 4 at 97 cents, 1 at $1.07, $4.94; 
1 black shirt waist, $2.25; sickness, insurance, pleasures, all inci- 
dental, $1.73.. Total, $364.00. 

This is a shametul state of affairs, thoroughly dis- 
creditable to the largest and most populous State in the 
Union, and to the metropolis as well. It is time to re- 
deem the past, and there is a chance to do so now. As 
Catholics should be .the leaders in every movement for 
justice, they must make themselves heard in favor of 
this minimum wage legislation which is aimed at a great 
abuse which has deprived thousands of young people of 
their right to health, happiness and decency. 


Unfortunate Lawlessness 


I: VERAL times recently our daily papers printed re- 

ports of lynching and other outrages committed 
against men accused of disloyalty to the Government. 
Quite naturally every true citizen burns with indignation 
on hearing of disrespect either to the flag or to the gal- 
lant men under arms. Treason and near-treason should 
be severely punished, the former by death, if the Gov- 
ernment sees fit to enforce such a penalty. But there is 
a right way and a wrong way of bringing this to pass, 
and the wrong way is by lawlessness. That mobs of irre- 
sponsible people, sometimes of jail-birds who have them- 
selves habitually dishonored their country, should be al- 
lowed to seize men for real or fancied disloyalty and put 
them to death in a brutal manner, or tar and feather 
them, is shocking to the better instincts of the vast ma- 
jority. of the American people. Moreover, such acts are 
a reflection on the competency or good faith of our pub- 
lic officials and courts. On the face of it they make it 
appear that people place so little confidence in consti- 
tuted authority that they are determined to take the law 
into their own hands and inflict whatever punishment 
they deem fit. This, of course, is the passion of the 
mob, and mobs are always dangerous, but especially so 
in time of war. It were high time, then, that the Gov- 


ernment took cognizance of this state of affairs and put 
a stop to brutality, as unwarranted as it is ferocious. 

officials owe such a course of action to them- 
Americans who abhor out- 
in Indiana or 


Our 
selves and to all other loyal 
rages, whether committed in Belgium or 
Texas or in any other place. 


Poisonous “History” 


¢¢ PT is not too much to say that the whole of his- 

torical work proper has been anti-Catholic for now 
200 years or more,” asserts Mr. Hilaire Belloc in an ad 
mirable article he contributes to the current Catholic Re- 
view. Gibbons, Mommsen and Michelet, with their nu- 
merous followers and imitators, he writes, have poisoned 
the cultivated minds of Europe and America by securing 
the almost universal acceptance of certain false postu- 
lates ‘“which are the very negation of Catholic, and, there- 
fore, true European history.” One of these postulates is 
that there existed in the early centuries a thing called 
“ Christianity ” rather than Catholicism, “a thing which 
is but a modern term for something common to the vari- 
ous Protestant sects.’””’ Another of their false postulates 
is “ that every distinctly Catholic thing in religious de- 
velopment is a corruption or innovation, from the Pri- 
macy of Peter to the Real Presence of Our Blessed Lord 
in the Eucharist.” Because “all the great historians ”’ 
always assume these postulates to be true, the makers of 
history text-books then so popularize and spread the 
falsehoods in question that innumerable school children 
and college students in every civilized land accept them 
almost as self-evident truths. 

Another maneuver that Mr. Belloc 
Catholic historian using very effectively is 
negation.” He writes: 

The method of the Church’s enemies at this moment (it has 

endured now for over a century—I do not know how much longer 
it will endure, but it seems to me to be now weakening) is not to 
proclaim the strength and evil of the Catholic Church and their 
determination to destroy it, but to pretend that it is negligible. 
The modern enemies of the Catholic Church pose as not really 
combating it, but as having other more important aims of their 
own which can afford to neglect the folly of the Faith. They 
boast a tolerant spirit which contemptuously allows the survival 
of what is now an innocuous superstition, and, where the Church 
must be mentioned, they always speak of it as something ex- 
traneous to the society in which it is discovered. . . . Of 
Europe as a whole it [poisonous Protestant history] gives 
not only a false picture, but a picture incomplete in the 
most essential and largest outlines. Of England it hardly tells 
you anything coherent and comprehensive until England has its 
present religion fully settled about 300 years ago. Before that 
moment one can make nothing of it: the key is missing. 
I should say that the ground work of the whole [method Pretes- 
tant historians pursue] was ignorance, but that mixed up with 
this ignorance was a perpetual tendency to react against the 
savor of the Catholic Church wherever it might be discovered. 
And I should add to this statement that upon many points there 
is no doubt at all that the mass of modern Protestant historians 
have deliberately preferred falsehood, when the truth would have 
involved a recognition of Catholic strength and meaning. 


But what bearings on the practical life of American 


finds the anti- 
“to act by 
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Catholics, it may be asked, have Mr. Belloc’s con- 
clusions? Unquestionably a most important bearing. 
For the poisoned historical atmosphere created by the 
writers above described is the very one breathed by every 
Catholic boy or girl who sits at the feet of non-Catholic 
professors or instructors of history. All the history- 
teaching of these men or women is generally based on 
the false postulates and the dishonest methods of the 
anti-Catholic historians whose text-books they use. It is 
perfectly plain what happens then to the benighted young 
Romanists who listen attentively every day to what their 
amiable and cultivated teachers tell them about the far- 
from-Divine character and origin of the Catholic Church. 
The poor little Papists consult forthwith their history 
text-books and find that just what teacher said about 
the Church is actually down in print, so, of course, it 
must be true. ‘‘ Why should I believe any longer,” they 
will argue “in the medieval superstitions of Catholicism? 
1 will emancipate my mind from those outworn tenets 
I learned at home, and then I shall be like my fearless 
and scholarly teacher of history, who moves in such culti- 
vated society.” Thus is the Catholic faith of many a 
student of history, attending non-Catholic schools and 
colleges undermined and ruined. But is Almighty God 
likely to hold the Catholic parents of these young people 
free from all responsibility for the disaster? 


Convent Girls and “ Movies ” 


A N Ursuline Sister of many years’ experience as a 

teacher describes in the current Catholic Mind the 
effect of the “ movie habit” on the characters of the 
adolescent girls in her class and then contrasts her pupils 
of today with those she taught fourteen years ago. It is 
the modern maiden that suffers by the comparison, and 
her unrestrained addiction to moving pictures, in the 
opinion of her teacher, is the undoubted cause. The 
Sister writes: 

Two years ago I was given work in a class, composed of girls 
very similar in age, mental capacity, refinement and social po- 
sition to the class of fourteen years ago. They were from good 
Catholic and were sweet, amiable and well-behaved 
young girls, whose parents watched ovér them carefully and kept 
them from contact with anything which seemed to them to be 
a bad influence. The girls, however, were allowed a freedom 
in attending picture shows, which was doing them a harm not 
realized by their parents. That pernicious freedom! It was 
responsible for a difference between the two classes, that only 
an experienced teacher could appreciate. 

The girls of fourteen years ago entered the academic course, 
simple, sweet, innocent children; they advanced to their gradu- 
ating year and left school, not ignorant of the world and its 
evils, but with minds untainted by knowledge received in wrong 
ways; the girls of the later class were not only too sophisticated 
for their years, but were rather pleased to be so. Now in their 
second year of high-school work they are restless and somewhat 
unsteady in character; they are easily bored, find mental con- 
centration difficult, and tire easily, wherever sustained effort is 
necessary. , 

It was no small matter to bring these girls to the point where 
they would admit many of the pictures they had seen were evil, 
but that point was reached at last. The next thing was to get 
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them to see that the pictures had done harm to their own souls; 
and this was most difficult, because the worst result of the fre- 
quenting of picture shows is that it wears away the delicate 
bloom of modesty so imperceptibly that young people do not 
even know they have lost anything; and, as has been said before, 
they take credit to themselves for not being what they call “ silly” 
about trifles. 

Quite hopeless of curing her pupils of the “ movie 
habit,” the Sister only labored to make them use common 
prudence in the choice of the pictures they went to see 
and to arm them with principles that would guide their 
selection of films. She is justly indignant, however, with 
those careless parents who by exercising little supervision 
over their daughters’ amusements have made it necessary 
for the religious teacher to give so much time and atten- 
tion to freeing her pupils’ minds from the poison with 
which the indiscriminate addiction to moving pictures has 
filled them. It is greatly to be feared that many a Cath- 
olic mother nowadays, who always knows what her lap- 
dog is doing and just where her Angora cat is, has scant 
knowledge and less concern as to where and how her 
adolescent daughters are amusing themselves. These 
mothers doubtless believe that in sending their girls to the 
Sisters’ day-school they have done everything that can 
reasonably be expected of them. But it is the parents of 
these girls, not the teachers, who are answerable before 
God for the way those committed to their keeping pass 
the time after school hours. If their daughters, notwith- 
standing the consequent loss of all mental vigor, simply 
must frequent the moving-picture theaters, parents 
should at least take care that the “ movies” are not al- 
lowed to imperil our convent girls’ faith and purity. 


The Drive on the Pope 


ESPITE his difficult and almost impossible posi- 

tion, the Pope has done so magnificently well 
in this war that the Allies, especially England, and even 
Italy, have been constrained to make public acknowl- 
edgment of his beneficence. As usual, this has aroused 
the blind hatred of a blatant minority of non-Catholics 
who profess one or other of the lower forms of heresy 
popular amongst unlettered colored folk and low-grade 
slackers, like Georgia “ crackers.” 

The frowzy little girl of 150 Fifth Avenue, the Metho- 
dist Christian Advocate, is chief among the howlers, ably 
seconded by the voluble Christian Science Monitor, 
though professedly it is difficult to understand how the 
latter can howl at all, for there is no matter, only mind, 
and mighty little of it in the office of the latter paper. 

The naughty little girl used a letter written by the 
President to one Bishop Henderson as the occasion of 
an unjust attack on the-Holy Father. Apart from the 
ethics of this, it was a most tactless procedure to link the 
name of the President of the United States with a sense- 
less onset on the Pope, with whose principles Mr. Wilson 
agreed, and whose American sons have responded so 
nobly to the bugle call. If the little girl cannot appreci- 
ate truth and Mr. Wilson’s delicate position, perhaps she 
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could, by a mighty effort, bring herself to realize that 
harmony amongst our citizens is so essential in this crisis 
that nothing should be done to disturb good relations be- 
tween American and American. If even this is too much 
to expect from the damosel, perhaps the Rockefeller 
Foundation will supply her with enough ginger cake 
and pink lemonade to keep her quiet till she reaches the 
age of reason. 

As for the Monitor, it can be passed over with the 
remark that its editorials contain false and serious 
charges which are not retracted when indisputable evi- 
dence is presented in rebuttal. The reason for this may 
probably be found in the amazing revelations about the 
founder of the silly cult made by Ida Tarbell some years 
ago. Catholicism is honored in having such an enemy. 

Ah, but there is one man whose respect American 
Catholicism vafues—the beloved Commander-in-Chief of 
our overseas forces, General Pershing. And to our dis- 
may he was written down in Protestant papers “as is- 
suing a warning to the American people and comment- 
ing upon the attitude of the Vatican towards the Central 
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Powers.” That was serious, or rather, it would have 
been serious were there no cable. But there is a cable, 
and General Pershing used it to send this message to the 
sturdy Morning Star of New Orleans: 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY ForcEs, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
FRANCE, February 26, 1918. 
Editor the Morning Star, 
305 Camp Street, New Orleans, La.: 

With reference to your article quoting from other papers a 
message purporting to be a warning from me to the American 
people in which I commented on the strength of Germany and 
the probable duration of the war and the attitude of the Vatican 
toward the Central Powers, I wish to state emphatically that the 
statements contained therein and attributed to me were never 
made by me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun J. PeRsHINc. 

Thus one bubble after another has been pricked, but 
the scandal-mongers will continue their work, until at 
last, aided by the chief devil or his first assistant, they 
cause serious disunion amongst citizens just now intent 
on crushing a dangerous foe. Verb. sat. sap. 


Literature 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
OET of the England that in his day was merry England, 
London-born poet, of the London “ small, white and clean,” 
man of letters, man of action, soldier, member of parliament, 
ambassador, and one who knew life on many sides and from 
various aspects, one of the greatest poets of England, such was 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Frank and bright he is, mirthful, serious too, with the serious- 
ness that can break into mirth, the mirth of the answer to the 
call of spring, the mirth of the answer to the call of human 
joy; the seriousness that knows well whence the great issues 
of life come forth and whither they must tend. Here too is 
the humor that in its lightness can shew forth what the most 
scathing satire might fail to make us see; here is the enjoy- 
ment of the good things given richly by God for us to enjoy; 
the understanding of human nature, however variously circum- 
stanced; here is the delight in beauty, the beauty of nature, of 
love, of art, of sacrifice and endurance, the beauty that ennobles 
the most seemingly commonplace surroundings, making them 
translucent with itself. Here, too, is the gift of the instinct of 
proportion, which makes the poet say: 


“Me list nat of the chaf nor of the stree 
Maken so long a tale, as of the corn.” 


To all these things Geoffrey Chaucer added that within 
which these things that make a man do not necessarily go to 
the making of the poet, namely, the grace of expression, the 
glory of music. 

It is quite true that we must take some trouble to get at 
the high beauty of his music. Away with modernization, even 
the modernization that other poets have wrought upon him. 
Not to Dryden, not to Pope, not to Wordsworth, nor Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, no, not to any one, would we go. Not in 
paraphrase, not in any but his own poet-garb, would we have 
him meet us. We must have himself, and that self we cannot 
have apart from his own words in his own rhythm. We will 
go straight to him, and spend time far from unprofitably in 


learning to read his verse, with its beautiful vocalic and con- 
sonantal system and its marvelous wealth of exquisite cadences. 

If in the house he has reared there be certain rooms that, 
for general readers, it were best to leave with curtains drawn, 
let us remember that a poet is a child of his age as well as 
a child of all time, and let us take his great and gracious givings 
and leave the rest. 

We may spend an evening at the Tabard Inn, an evening of 
that April that has with its sweet showers pierced the drought 
of March to the root, that April whose call to the west wind 
has been answered by the tender tops of the young things up- 
springing from the ground, and the melody of the small birds 
that cannot but sing because of the call of nature that pricks 
them in the heart. It is that April which calls to folk to go 
on pilgrimage; to give the first sweet glow of the young sun 
to the duty of sweet devotion. For this evening we shall be 
under the magic of a certain delicate-featured man whose eyes 
when bent down see more than our uplifted ones; and with 
those wonderful eyes of his we shall see that company. It is 
a company that might be described as motley or inclusive, ac- 
cording to the point of view. To us it is inclusive, because 
of the bond that unites rich and poor, knight and civilian, 
gentlewoman delicate in mind, exquisite in manner, clothed in 
the habit of religion, with a prosperous, loud-voiced and broad- 
spoken tradeswoman in her fine scarlet hosen and her spurs. 
Here are the heavenly and the worldly in mind, the worthy and 
the unworthy. For some of these the bond of that devotion 
which is the end of the pilgrimage is an external one only, 
while to others it is the reality of realities, 

What characters they are, and how well we know them all, 
with their strength and their foibles, fairness and its opposite, 
types of men and women in all ages. We have seen Madame 
Eglentyne, have we not, wearing a dress not of religion; we 
have heard her pretty voice with its courtly modulations, and 
we have perhaps impatiently watched her giving dainties to her 
spoilt lapdogs, and thought of her perhaps rather as an affected 
fine lady. But we have not heard her tell a story, the story that 
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Chaucer, who has seen her with other eyes than ours, knew 
that she could tell. We heard in her story her tender under- 
standing of a little child and his sweet ambition to honor Our 
Blessed Mother Mary, and her great compassion blent with 
holy indignation as he falls into the enemies’ hands, and her 
pride in the babe-martyr who died for love of the Alma Re- 
demptoris Mater. So the veil that hid her from us dropt, and 
we saw the grace of her womanhood, the “gentillesse” of her 
heart, and the depth of her devotion. 

We know the Clerk of Oxford too, in garb not that of the 
fourteenth-century student. He is wrapt in his books, shy, 
slender of speech, always ready to learn and always ready to 
share his learning. By and by we shall hear him tell of the 
trial of a woman for whom, we know, he feels, and we 
that he is no bookworm, but a lover of his kind 
as well as of his books. So may it not be with the others and 
Sometimes we are flung back by the irony of 
the telling of a story absolutely different from what might 
naturally have been expected, in its tone, if not in its style. 
when we say how “modern” an older 
Is it not that he is recognized by us, 
who, - by 


sore 
shall know 


their tellings. 


What do we mean 


poet often seems to us? 


however unconsciously, as one of those reason of 
large grasp, wide outlook, sympathies, loves, hates, and all that 
makes human nature, is not for an age but for all time? 
There is that in Chaucer which makes us stretch out our hands 
to him knowing that we shall feel his genial clasp of them, 
across the 600 years, as we cannot always readily touch hands 
with those far nearer to us in time. 

\ teller of Chaucer. But than 


have in him, for he is a great poet, and we know our great 


tales is our more this we 
poets because they abide with us, being part of our atmosphere; 
because they are the seers and the “ makers-see”; because, too, 
helped in the molding of others, perhaps, even, of 
those greater than themselves. The What has 
Chaucer made us see? Whiteness of daisies in the green of 
English fields, wherein we have heard the lark, “ the messenger 
of day,” as he went up in song-spirals. We see too, and in the 
season that “ priketh every gentil herte,” the loveliness of girl- 
hood as Emily walks to and fro at sunrise, singing as an angel, 
and, in her happy youth, gathering the flowers, red and white, 


they have 


“*makers-see! ” 


to crown her head with its long braided yellow hair. 

Many a fair thing, many a noble thing, many an aspect of 
truth, does this poet make us see. Let us take one more, that 
“ gentillesse,” the love of which is so fervent in him that he 
cannot but dwell on it over and over, with the lingering touch 
of a For gentillesse is not gentleness, nor high birth, 
nor the perfection of breeding. It is gentlehood, that large, 
beautiful thing wherein so much is comprehended. It is the 
grace interior, grace that by its own irresistible force takes out- 
ward form as the very flower of social virtue. And, as our 
poet has it, this gentillesse comes from Him who is the 
“Fader of gentillesse,” the origin and source thereof, even Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. What more true, what more beautiful, could 
a poet have said? 


lover. 


EmiLty HIcKEy. 


REVIEWS 


The Four Gospels, with a Practical Critical Commentary for 
Priests and Students. By Rev. CHArLes J. CALLAN, O.P., Lector 
of Sacred Theology and Professor of Sacred Scripture in the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary, Ossining, N. Y. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner (Inc.). $4.00. 

Father Callan has done a great service to priests and students 
by publishing this commentary on the Gospels, for, excepting 
the translation of the sacred text, nothing is harder to pro- 
duce than a good commentary. An efficient commentator not 
only chooses the best readings of the text and explains its 
grammatical construction, but he also points out the Scriptural 







principles of faith and morals, harmonizes apparent discrep- 
ancies, and solves chronological and topographical problems. 
His explanations are brief but clear, full but concise, and they 
always keep in view the principles of Biblical inerrancy and 
Catholic teaching, but do not omit secular erudition and scientific 
research. The experienced commentator does not dwell in- 
judiciously on disputed questions, exegetical speculations or 
divergent opinions, knowing that they are apt to occasion a 
great loss of time and a confusion of ideas; but he cannot 
neglect the light afforded by the context and by parallel passages 
wherever found. 

Father Callan has fully satisfied all the requirements of a 
good commentator. Though prepared for his task by the prayer- 
ful meditation of a long religious life and the rigorous course 
of philosophical and theological studies peculiar to the Domi- 
nican Fathers, he was especially fitted for the work by his years 
of experience in the classroom. His commentary is not the 
erudite and abstruse work of a mere bookworm, but the prac- 
tical result of his lectures on Sacred Scripture before his 
seminary audiences. Here he was teacher and examiner: his 
daily class was to him a test of his own clear insight into the 
true meaning of the sacred text; the periodical examinations 
supplied a test of his power of communicating his ideas in a 
clear and striking way so as to be understood and remembered 
by his students. 

Even the book’s preface and appendix will be found very 
helpful to the Bible student, for the appendix gives a good 
harmony of the Four Gospels, a genealogy of the Herods, and 
a bibliography. In the body of the book is furnished a detailed 
study of each particular statement and event of the Gospel nar- 
rative. Here the author follows the traditional order of the 
Four Evangelists, prefacing each Gospel by a brief and clear 
introduction which is followed by the English text of the 
respective Gospel. Such questions as the census proclaimed 
before Our Lord’s birth, the year of His Nativity, the length 
of His public life, the date of the Last Supper and of the Cruci- 
fixion have been studied by specialists of the highest rank, and 
have given rise to as many different opinions as are practically 
possible. Father Callan offers the reader the results of all this 
study in a few pages, always combining soundness of judg- 
ment with accuracy of information. The authenticity of the 
ending of the Second Gospel, and of the last chapter of the 
Fourth, is treated in the same masterly way. The chronological 
difficulties connected with the incidents of the Holy Infancy 
and. with the visits to the sepulcher on Easter morning are 
clearly stated and as clearly explained. Needless to say, the 
explanation of the dogmatic passages of the Gospels, those, 
for example, that refer to the Holy Eucharist, to Confession, 
to Marriage, will prove simply invaluable to both priests and 
students. Father Callan’s commentary deserves to have many 
readers. A. J. M. 


Outwitting the Hun: My Escape from a German Prison 
Camp. By Lieut. Pat. O’Brien, Royal Flying Corps.  Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

Even the most jaded reader of war-books is likely to find this 
volume a real “thriller.” The author is an American who 
joined the Royal Flying Corps last spring, and after a short 
and glorious career as a fighting scout was captured by the 
Germans when his disabled machine fell within their lines. 
While he was being carried under guard to a military prison 
in the interior, Lieutenant O’Brien leaped from the window 
of a train that was going thirty-five miles an hour and landed 
on the rock-ballasted road-bed, but was able to pick himself 
up, make for a forest and hide there till the following night. 
He then “crawled through Germany,” successfully avoiding 
observation, and living on vegetables he found in the fields. 
He subsequently reached Luxembourg, crossing it in nine days, 














and entered Belgium, ‘where he had no end of exciting ad- 
ventures. The fugitive’s eighteen days of hardship and priva- 
tion so weakened him that after swimming the Meuse he lost 
consciousness. Being befriended by kind Belgians, he got rid 
of his British uniform, walked boldly by German sentries, and 
found his way to a large city, where a forged passport was 
prepared for him. He never tried to use it, however, but on 
gaining the Dutch frontier burrowed under the high electric 
barrier, and thus reached Holland and freedom. The author 
records that the moment he felt that he was at last safe he 
went down on his knees and thanked God for his long series 
of escapes. The British Consul at Rotterdam saw that Lieu- 
tenant O’Brien soon passed on to England, and there he had 
an audience with the King. He then journeyed home to 
Momence, Illinois, where his “loving old mother” was longing 
to see him again. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Flower of the Chapdelaines” (Scribner, $1.35), by 
George W. Cable, is a quaint story of the vieux carré of New 
Orleans. Those who insist on action will not find the novel very 
absorbing, for it rambles along leisurely, somewhat disconnected- 
ly. It has, however, like its characters, an old-time beauty of its 
own and has caught a good deal of the charm of a departing 
civilization. “The Threshold” (Doubleday, $1.40), by Mar- 
jorie Benton Clark, tells how Joan Babcock, twenty-three years 
old, starts labor-riots among the workmen in factories owned 
by two men who are in love with her, sets the two capitalists 
against each other and ends by establishing a community settle- 
ment with a glorified factory in an idyllic environment. The 
best characters in this wildly improbable but rather interesting 
tale are Mrs. Rafferty and her son, Patsy, who assist Joan in 
disrupting the village and then regenerating it. 





“Was Tyndale a Martyr of Liberty?” asks the Rt. Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., Bishop of Harrisburg, in the April 
22 number of the Catholic Mind apropos of certain paintings 
in Pennsylvania’s capitol building which represent that 
heresiarch suffering and dying because he was the first to give 
the English the Scriptures in the vernacular. The Bishop proves 
that Tyndale’s New Testament was banned only because it was 
a corrupt version, that there were English Bibles long before 
his time, and that, far from being a defender of liberty, Tyn- 
dale wrote a treatise on absolutism that was drastic enough to 
satisfy even Henry VIII. The author proves that the Tyndale 
pictures in the capitol are a travesty on history and an insult 
to every Pennsylvania Catholic whose money helped to pay the 
artist. The second paper in the number is an Ursuline Sister’s 
examination of the effect the “movie habit” has on the mind 
and character of adolescent girls, and the issue ends with some 
well-deserved strictures on “ Modern American Mothers.” 





In “Children of Passage” (Dutton, $1.50), by Frederick 
Watson, the portrayal of character is vivid yet natural, the 
author’s presentation of the vulgar rich in the first chapter being 
notably clever, and the wholesome love story that brings the 
characters together will hold the reader, but the introduction 
of the plot is deferred too long. “The Unseen Hand” 
(Doubleday, $1.40), by Clarence Herbert New, is a story of 
diplomatic intrigue with the frequent suggestion of intrigue 
that is not at all diplomatic. The plot is very involved and the 
complete incidents are not particularly ‘ gripping.’——Louis 
Couperus, the Dutch novelist, in “Old People and the Things 
That Pass” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50), shows his power as a por- 
trayer of character, but there is scarcely an attractive per- 
son in the book and the effect of the story is depressing. For 
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the most part his men and women live, or have lived, like 
carnal pagans. Annie Vivanti Chartres, who writes in Italian, 
French, German and English, vividly describes in “ The 
Outrage” (Knopf, $1.35) the abominations attending the Ger- 
mans’ invasion of a Belgian village. the book will probably 
be harmful to most of its readers. 





“Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them” (The Home Cor- 
respondence School, Springfield, Mass., $1.62), by J. Berg Esen- 
wein and Marietta Stockard, is a valuable addition to Dr. Esen- 
wein’s “‘ Writers’ Library.” In method and make-up it follows 
its predecessors in the same series. Clear, simple and practical, 
it cannot but be productive of good in the home as well as in 
the classroom. The cultural effect of a good story is clear to all 
experienced in the education of children. The early mental and 
moral stimulus the well-told story gives will lead to better 
talking, better reading and better writing. The book, besides 
indicating the many requirements of the successful story-teller, 
has in Part II fifty carefully selected short-stories with good 
supplementary lists of references. The general index, too, is 
quite handy. In fact nothing is omitted to make story-telling to 
children attractive and easy. 


Modern sentimentality and that easy-going theology which ob- 
jects to the “harshness” of the Church’s teaching on hell and 
tends to square doctrine with man’s desires receive a thorough 
shaking up in Mr. Raupert’s admirably clear and logical vindi- 
cation of hell as an essential dogma of Christianity. In “ Hell 
and Its Problems” (Catholic Union Store, Buffalo, $0.25) he 
meets all the popular objections very convincingly and shows 
that Spiritism is only a new confirmation of an old doctrine. 
Especially good are the author’s quotations from eminent scien- 
tists and his insistence on the fact that man alone condemns him- 
self to hell, and in a sense makes hell for himself——Oppor- 
tunely for the ordination season comes the booklet, “ The Cere- 
monies of Ordination to the Priesthood” (Loyola University 
Press, $0.25), a translation of the ceremonies contained in the 
Pontificale Romanum. ‘The booklet will prove a great help to 
the understanding and the proper following of these ceremonies, 
so beautiful and so full of meaning, as well as a fitting and in- 
structive souvenir of the great day. 





Here is a martial “Christmas Carol” from Jesse Edgar 


Middleton’s “‘ Canadian Book of Songs” (Putnam, $1.50) : 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

The living Son of Mary stands, 
In the listening post today. 

And if you fight for weaker folk, 
For babes upon the breast, 

Then have you fought full gallantly, 
And bayonets may be blest. 


God save you, merry sailor folk, 
A-roving on the seas, 

With lightning in the turret-guns, 
With winter on the breeze. 

Saint Peter was a sailor man, 
The sons of Zebedee 

Could haul a sheet or reeve a block 
On boisterous Galilee. 


God rest you, merry bombadier, 
Beside the hidden gun, 

There was a Roman officer 
Who came to Mary’s Son, 

And wore his blade more manfully 
Beneath the Syrian skies, 

Because the radiance of a Hope 
Was ever in his eyes. 





















































ECONOMICS 
Four Pillars of British Labor Program 


PLAN for political and economic reconstruction infinitely 
more feasible than any which has emerged from Russia or 
the Socialists is the proposed program of the British Labor 


party. Its dominant note gives the caution: 


We must ensure that what is presently to be built up is a 
new social order, based not on fighting but on fraternity, 
not on the competitive struggle for the means of bare life, 
but on a deliberately planned cooperation in production and 
distribution for the benefit of all who participate by hand or 
by brain; not on the utmost possible inequality of riches, 
but on a systematic approach towards a healthy equality of 
material circumstances for every person born into the world; 
not on an enforced dominion over subject-nations, subject- 
races, subject-colonies, subject-classes, or a subject-sex, but, 
in industry as well as in government, on that equal free- 
dom, that general consciousness of consent, and that widest 
possible participation in power, both economic and political, 
which is characteristic of democracy. 

The fundamental mistake of the Bolsheviki, who would con- 
summate the millenium in one revolutionary somersault, is to 
be avoided, as the program adds that ‘“‘ We do not, of course, 
pretend that it is possible, even after the drastic clearing away 
that is now going on, to build society anew in a year or two of 
feverish ‘reconstruction.’” This new socio-economic structure 
is to be built of four “ pillars,” “ resting upon the common foun- 
dation of the democratic control of society in all its activities.” 
These pillars are termed: (1) the universal enforcement of the 
national minimum; (2) the democratic control of industry; 
(3) the revolution in national finance, and (4) the surplus wealth 
for the common good. 


THE GERMAN SociAL LEGISLATION 


HE interpretation of the “national minimum” is evident to 

all economists and sociologists who have followed the 
progress of social industrial legislation in this country and 
abroad. German kultur recognized the need of advanced social 
legislation in the execution of its Welt-Geist program. Its work- 
ingmen, its common people, would have to be cajoled through 
paternalistic industrial provisions making for social amelioration 
if they were to become docile and misled abettors of the nefari- 
ous schemes of their military leaders. The proximate ends 
were worthy, and German social legislation became in many re- 
spects the model for other nations to copy. But these proximate 
ends were but prefatory to that ultimate end, which has de- 
manded the sacrifice of countless German lives in the consumma- 
tion of the ambitions of their military masters. Kultur de- 
manded kinder for the Kaiser, for kinder were paramount in any 
scheme of military conquest. Hence economic conditions had 
to be thrown about the working and middle classes, so as to 
make their station in life amenable to cooperation in the pan- 
Germanic program. What thus was apparently enlightened so- 
cial legislation conducive to industrial amelioration and economic 
democracy in a slight degree was merely a gigantic sham de- 
signed to lead the German’ people to a slaughter, not of their 
own preferment, but that of their masters. Economic democracy 
then follows, not precedes, political democracy. 

I further believe that the interest, most undisinterested, as 
shown by the German Government in the furtherance of better 
social conditions, is very largely responsible for the allegiance 
now accorded it by a people which knows no better. German 
thought, like the German army, is a highly organized machine, 
capable of considerable mass action, but not of individual initi- 
ative, with the leaders fallen. It is no wonder, then, that the 
schism between the German Government and its people is not 
so pronounced as the Bolsheviki preferred to believe. Thus 
again the contribution of economic freedom to human happiness 
is definitely negatived by the failure of a people primarily to 
control its political destinies. 
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THE NATIONAL MINIMUM 

ET us return to the national minimum advocated by the 
British Labor party. This first principle must secure to 
“every member of the community, in good times and bad alike, 
all of the requisites of healthy life and worthy citizenship.” So- 
cial legislation would have to provide for a “prescribed mini- 
mum of leisure, health, education, and- subsistence.” To this 
effect acceptable laws already on the statute books will have 
to be properly enforced, some others suitably amended, and 
new ones added. Workmen’s compensation acts, minimum-wage 
laws, social insurance against unemployment, governmental pro- 
visions against unemployment, and lowered “real” wages fol- 
lowing the demobilization of military forces and war industries’ 

workers, are some of the constructive measures demanded. 
There is much in this program to be commended. It virtually 
provides a State guarantee of the “dictates of natural justice,” 
which Pope Leo XIII. characterized as “more imperious and 
more ancient than any bargain between man and man, namely, 
that the remuneration ought to be sufficient to maintain the 
wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort, sufficient to main- 
tain himself, his wife and his children in reasonable comfort.” 
Amazing as it seems, Leo XIII. anticipated British labor’s de- 
mand for a “ prescribed minimum of leisure, health, education, 
and subsistence” by some quarter of a century. I judge that all 
Catholic economists and sociologists can heartily subscribe to- 
this first plank, even though British labor in the elaboration of 
its plan calls for so many “goed” things that one questions 
the physical possibility of a social production able to provide a 

dividend large enough to “ go around.” 


DeEMocRATIC CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


HE pillar of “the democratic control of industry” insists on 
“democracy in industry as well as in government,” al- 
though the priority of the latter is claimed, as “ individual free- 
dom is of little use without complete political rights.” This 
pillar stands for the complete socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, common ownership of the nation’s land, and_ immediate 
nationalization of railways, steamship lines, posts and telegraphs, 
mines, and the production of electrical power. The Labor party 
looks forward to a 
Genuinely scientific reorganization of the nation’s indus- 
try, no longer deflected by industrial profiteering, on the 
basis of the common ownership of the means of production; 
the equitable sharing of the proceeds among all who par- 
ticipate in any capacity and only among these, and the adop- 
tion, in particular services and occupations, of those systems 
and methods of administration and control that may be 
found, in practice, best to promote the public interest. 
No mention is made whether present owners, whom society 
has implicitly guaranteed in their holdings, are to be expropriated 
or reimbursed upon government assumption of ownership. 


COOPERATION VERSUS PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


. oe rights of jurisdiction latent in the State would validate 
the assumption of public ownership in certain particular 
fields, provided just and fair reimbursement were extended the 
private owner. But against this indiscriminate program of State 
Socialism I wish to contrast the principle of cooperative owner- 
ship and control of industry by the workers themselves, as re- 
cently outlined by America, and which already has been con- 
veniently plagiarized by Socialists, and termed “gild Socialism.” 

Cooperative control of industry, contrary to all tenets of So- 
cialism, involves the further extension of private property. It 
would demand a wide and effectual distribution of stockholder- 
ship among the workers in their respective industries. If elab- 
orated upon the cooperative principles now followed by the 
farmers of Minnesota in their cooperative enterprises, there 
would be a limit assigned to the number of shares any stock- 
holder could hold, while the “one man, one vote” principle 
would assure a strictly democratic direction of the industry. 































Dividends earned would accrue to many stockholders, instead 
of comparatively few as at present. Such a program would re- 
tain the capable leaders now operating the various industries, 
and, as each workman would be a private owner, the entire 
industry would profit by an efficiency born of personal interest 
and investment. The consideration of the remaining two “ pil- 
lars” will be left to the following article. 
Joun J. WAGNER. 


EDUCATION 
Some Histories of Education 


EARLY twenty years ago Father Robert Schwickerath, S.J., 

in his “ Jesuit Education” called attention to the strange 
varieties of histories of education from which the American 
public gets its estimate of Catholic schools. Of these histories 
some were innocently ignorant and incorrect, but some can be 
acquitted only with difficulty of the charge of downright un- 
fairness and bigotry. Compayré, whose work is called by 
Brother Azarias «a “condensation of all virulence and hatred 
against everything Catholic, ill-concealed by a tone of philo- 
sophical moderation,” was singled out for special criticism, while 
Painter, Payne and Seeley were shown to be so unreliable that 
even Cubberly, who has kind words for Compayré, was con- 
strained to omit the trio from his “ Syllabus.” Raumer’s “ His- 
tory of Education” is thought by Cubberly to be of value, al- 
though Henry Barnard confessed that he could not admit many 
passages from Raumer, bearing on Jesuit education. Barnard’s 
own books, useful in many respects, are far removed from im- 
partiality on many topics affecting the Church. Dr. Williams, of 
Cornell, has published three volumes, of which the third, “A 
History of Modern Education,” is narrow in concept and un- 
reliable. Shoup and Kemp are authors who strive honestly after 
impartiality, but neither is free from misstatements of the Cath- 
olic position. 


THE PotsoneD WELLS 


poe 1903 the study of the history of education has been 

undertaken by thousands of Catholic and non-Catholic pros- 
pective teachers. Yet it is fair to ask the question whether in all 
this time American teachers have obtained a wider and truer 
view of Christian education, and to answer the question in the 
negative does not seem an exaggeration. On the contrary, it is 
to be feared that the attitude of the average American teacher 
towards Christian, especially Catholic, education is marked by 
commiseration, if not actual contempt. Dr. Munroe’s “A Text- 
book of the History of Education” was widely heralded by some 
as a text fulfilling all reasonable expectations. But a careful 
examination reveals that the book is insidiously unfair; insidi- 
ously because, unlike Compayré, the author does not attack 
openly, but under the guise of praise and excuse. Jesus Christ 
is not mentioned; His influence on eduction is neglected. The 
treatment accorded to the monks, to scholasticism, to the work 
of the Church in modern times, to the “grand achievement” of 
the “ Reformation,” are all calculated to give the Catholic student 
the impression that the educational work of the Church is worth- 
less. As to the non-Catholic reader, he will be confirmed in 
his estimate of the Church’s unhappy influence upon education, 
and even be led to conclude that no greater calamity can be 
feared for education than the influence of the Church. Dr. 
Munroe’s work, first published in 1905, has been reprinted without 
essential change up to January, 1915, the date of the current 
edition. The same author has also edited a “ Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation.” Of course, the articles in this work do not always agree 
either in substance or detail with the views expressed in the text- 
book. Thus the article’ on Luther, contributed by an admirer of 
the “Reformer,” presents the Protestant estimate, no longer 
tenable after the critical examinations by Jansen and Grisar. 
Other articles, however, such as that on the Jesuits by Father 
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Schwickerath, give an impartial view of the matters on which 


they treat. 
BANEFUL EFFECTS 


HIS examination of the various histories of education does 
not pretend to be complete, but one more, “ Outlines of the 
History of Education,” by Aspinwall, should be added. Dr. 
Aspinwall is, or was, professor of the history of education in 
the New York State Normal College, and sends his book to 
the pedagogical world, enriched by a preface from Dr. A. S. 
Draper. The plan of the book is very similar to that of Dr. 
Cubberly’s work, and the “authorities” quoted are, for the most 
part, Compayré, Graves, Painter, Munroe, Payne, Seeley, Wil- 
liams, and the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Father Hughes’ 
book on Loyola is the only Catholic source to which reference 
is made. On the influence of Luther and other reformers, the 
old myths, long abandoned by reputable historians, are set forth 
as sober fact. The chapter on monasticism is fair, although the 
worthy Doctor contrives to omit all reference to St. Benedict. 
In the chapter on the rise of the universities, Denifle is not even 
mentioned, and Fenelon, as in Painter, is represented as an ad- 
herent of Jansenism. Modern school systems, and State school 
systems, especially in America, are lauded as embodying the 
highest ideals of education. In brief, Dr. Aspinwall’s book is 
little more than a resumé of all that has been said by other 
authors, attacking the work of the Church in education. 

It is sad to think that year after year thousands of students 
are compelled to drink from these poisoned wells. Even if these 
young men and women came to the study of the history of edu- 
cation with unbiased minds, the effect would be deplorable. 
Many of them, however, through no fault of their own perhaps, 
take up the work with minds prejudiced against the Church and 
all things Catholic. Thus the very text-books in use in schools, 
for which Catholics pay their share of the taxes, contribute to 
strengthen hostility to the Church. 


Our Own NEEpD 


S an example of gross ignorance, the following specimens 
are surely noteworthy. The New York Regents’ exam- 
ination questions on various subjects are collected and published, 
with answers. The history of education from 1904-1915 has been 
compiled by A. Hazleton Smith, A.B., with answers by Rose 
V. Perry. Question 17 is: “Give approximately the period dur- 
ing which scholasticism flourished. Name three famous schol- 
astics and briefly describe the work of one of them.” These are 
the answers, set down in sober earnestness: 

Scholasticism flourished about 1453. The three great scho- 
lasvics of that century were Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 
Boccaccio was distinguished for his scholarship. He was 
zealous in collecting books and manuscripts, and he is said 
to have been the first Italian who imported a copy of the 
Iliad and Odyssey from Greece. 

In Seeley’s “Index” one finds St. Thomas Aquinas referred 
to as a “ Benedictine ” teacher, and Aspinwall reports that Dante 
is the author of the Divine Comedy and the Inferno. 

Fortunately, the Catholic is not left entirely without guides. 
The “ History of Education,” by Dr. McCormick, of the Catholic 
University, is reliable and thoroughly Catholic in tone, although 
lacking the comprehensiveness of Dr. Stoeckl’s “ Geschichte der 
Paedagogik.” There is another magnificent work in German, 
in four volumes, “ Lexikon der Paedagogik,” edited in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Otto Willmann, by E. Roloff. This work deals 
with all matters of history and theory of education in a most 
reliable manner. No more useful task could be undertaken for 
the benefit of our Catholic teachers, and of teachers in general, 
than the compilation of a work corresponding to this Lexikon. 
It would supply a corrective for thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents in our normal schools and teachers’ colleges who are daily 
brought in contact with false and pernicious theories. 

F. HEIERMANN, S.J. 






























































































































NOTE AND COMMENT 
Anti-Cigarette 
Day 

UDGING from a great variety of non-Catholic denomina- 
tional papers that reach our sanctum, it would appear that 

the Two Great Commandments of Our Lord, embracing all the 
law and prophets, must yield in importance to two new Pro- 
testant commandments found nowhere in the Scriptures, the 
first of which is: “ Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors,” 
and the second is like to it and naturally follows upon it: “ Thou 
shalt not smoke.” Sunday, April 28, has been appointed as a 
day of universal prayer and preaching in all the churches of 
America to save men from the monstrous and destructive vice 
of cigarette smoking. Such is the ordinance issued by the Anti- 
Cigarette League of America. Its immediate purpose is to se- 
cure legislation to prohibit the sending of cigarettes, and prob- 
ably of tobacco in general, to the soldiers and sailors at the 
front. All sense of proportion and of spiritual values has been 
lost. However “nasty” or “offensive” any one may consider 
the smoking of cigarettes, there are countless real and destruc- 
tive vices to be combatted from the pulpit at the present 
moment. Why not designate April 28 as a day of prayer and 
preaching against the far more injurious vice of divorce, or 
the flagrant indecency of our theaters and literature, or against 
any other of the serious evils that are threatening our American 


civilization ? 


“The Miracle of 
the Mass” 


66 HE Miracle of the Mass” was the headline of an edi- 

torial the Engineering News-Record recently sent to 
the press “for release at once.” The deplorably bad taste of 
the caption, to take no higher ground, must have struck most 
readers of the article, for the writer was not referring to the 
Holy Sacrifice at all, but merely making some .commonplace 
remarks about the nature and effects of mass-movements at 
home and in the field. ‘“ The miracle of the mass can wreck us 
or save us,” is one of his observations. Properly understood, 
that is true. What takes place at the moment of Consecration 
when Mass is said is not of course a “miracle” strictly speak- 
ing, but the Church’s Holy Sacrifice, like the Divine Victim 
who is mystically immolated on the altar, “is set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many,” and “ for a sign which shall 
be contradicted."" Those who, with hearts free from grave sin 
but full of that “faith and devotion” mentioned in the canon, 
assist at Mass doubtless secure the graces that will “save” 
them. But those careless Catholics who through their own fault 
miss Mass on Sundays, and holy days, besides being guilty of a 
mortal sin of disobedience, fail to receive the graces Almighty 
God intends to give them there, and thus “the Miracle of the 
Mass can wreck” them. That the Holy Sacrifice, moreover, is 
still “a sign which shall be contradicted” seems to be proved 
by the action of those prohibition fanatics who would make it 
a crime for a priest to have Mass-wine in his possession, 


Congress Passes the 

Chaplain’s Bill 
‘HE House of Representatives has passed the chaplain’s bill 
increasing the ratio of chaplains in the army to one for 
every 1,200 officers and men, The bill is an amendment of the 
original law, which provided for one chaplain to every regiment, 
and was made necessary by the order issued last May increasing 
the number of men in an infantry regiment from 1,200 to 3,600. 
The present bill not only restores the previous proportion of 
chaplains but permits the assignment of chaplains to military 


AMERICA 








groups other than regimental, which would otherwise have been 
left unprovided. The bill had already passed the Senate and the 
amendments made by the House have been accepted by that body. 
The following is the text of the bill: 


Sec. 15. Chaplains. The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
chaplains in the army at the rate of not to exceed, includ- 
ing chaplains now in service, one for each one thousand two 
hundred officers and men in all branches of the military 
establishment, with rank, pay and allowance as now author- 
ized by law: Provided, That there shall be assigned at least 
one chaplain for each regiment of Cavalry, Infantry, Field 
Artillery, and Engineers: Provided further, That the per- 
sons appointed under this act shall be duly accredited by 
some religious denomination or organization and be of good 
standing therein under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War: Provided, That the maximum age 
limit of chaplains in the army shall be 45 years. 


It may be noted that this latest legislation increases the age 
limit of chaplains by five years. According to the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, there are now 199 
Catholic chaplains, 457 Protestant and ten of other denomina- 
tions. The new bill permits the appointment of an additional 
800 chaplains. When the bill was presented to the President 
for signature, he returned it asking that certain points be clari- 
fied. The difficulty is so slight that the bill will probably be 
signed before AMERICA leaves the press. 








Conditions in Our Indian 
and Negro Missions 


CCORDING to the financial statement of the Negro and 

Indian Missions of the United States, the total annual 
collection for 1917 amounted to $135,013.61. The special appro- 
priations and contributions for the Indian schools through the 
Washington Bureau were $122,953.85 from the United States 
Government, $12,726.68 from the Preservation Society, and 
$5,615 from the Marquette League. Twenty thousand dollars 
were transferred to the Catholic Indian Bureau from the Negro 
and Indian Fund. As an instance of the conditions existing 
everywhere in the work that is being done among the Colored 
People and the Indians, the commission charged with the dis- 
tribution of the fund prints a letter written to his Bishop by 
the Rev. A. Heick, S.V.D. It pictures the distress of our 
Sisters in the Catholic Negro school. Thus at Vicksburg the 
Sisters have been sleeping in the attic. ‘You know what this 
means in the South. Not even Negroes will take to that.” In 
spite of the many sleepless nights during the unendurable heat 
of summer, the Sisters rose early in the morning and labored 
in the school all the day. Several of the teachers have been for- 
bidden by the doctor to continue their work under the almost 
impossible conditions to which they are subjected. 

After the sad experience we had with our Sisters dur- 
ing this season, we cannot leave them in these missions 
without sinning against the Fifth Commandment. In other 
words, if we fail to get the means needed for putting ip a 
decent dwelling for our Sisters, our schools will have to be 
without teachers at these places. How strange! We have 
the schools. Fine buildings they are. We can get the chil- 
dren, too. They like to go to the Catholic school. And 
mind you, we also have the Sisters. Ready and willing they 
are to follow the voice that seems to call them to work in 
the Colored Harvest field. Yet we must tell them to stay 
home and wait for better times. 


The alternative is either to build during the coming summer 
or to give up this work in various districts where it is so sadly 
needed. The good Father still continues to hope that American 
Catholics will not forget the heroic missionaries among the 
Negroes: “I still firmly believe that we shall succeed. We have 
been praying to St. Joseph this month and shall continue to do 
so. We believe in prayers. May they deserve to be answered.” 




























